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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Dewey on Foreign Trade. Reporters present at Mr. 
Dewey’s first press conference following his nomination for 
the Presidency were impressed by his poise and deft handling 
of pointed and politically delicate questions. On several 
issues, the Governor cut through the tangled verbiage of the 
Republican platform and took definite positions. Especially 
commendable was his “interpretation” of the confusing and 
contradictory foreign-trade plank. This plank, while ex- 
pressing hope for “a great extension of foreign trade,” 
makes a demand irreconcilable with it, namely that tariffs 
“should be modified only by reciprocal trade agreements 
approved by Congress.” Mr. Dewey said simply that the 
Republicans, if elected, would continue Mr. Hull’s poli- 
cies. In one respect, however, the Republican nominee 
strayed pretty far from the facts. Asked whether he ap- 
proved Secretary Hull’s program, he replied: ““You mean 
the Republican reciprocal trade-agreement program which 
Secretary Hull has been carrying out.” This amazing state- 
ment is plainly contradicted by the record. When the Hull 
program was first proposed in 1934, ninety-six Republican 
Representatives voted against it, only two for it. In the 
Senate, five Republicans were in favor of the bill, twenty- 
eight were against it. In 1937, not a single Republican Sen- 
ator voted for reciprocal trade treaties, and only three 
affirmative votes were cast in the House. When the Hull 
program was up for renewal in 1940, the Republican opposi- 
tion was more overwhelming still. Only in 1943 did a ma- 
jority of the Republicans in Congress finally approve the 
Hull program, a position later reversed by the Party plat- 
form! But faulty as is Mr. Dewey’s memory, there is noth- 
ing wrong with the stand he took in Chicago. 


Labor Unity. To the voice of David Dubinsky, President 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers, crying in 
the wilderness for an end to the division in labor’s ranks 
has now been added the powerful voice of Daniel J. 
Tobin, head of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
Edftorializing in the current issue of the International 
Teamster, Mr. Tobin warns that a continuation of the pres- 
ent feud between CIO and AFL, which has gravely weak- 
ened the political power of organized labor, will inevitably 
lead in the postwar world to a loss of wage and working 
standards. Recalling that it is now twenty-three months 
since the AFL and CIO last gathered around a peace table, 
and that meanwhile the labor movement has been “crucified 
by adverse legislation within several States and by the na- 
tional lawmakers,” he wants steps taken at once to bring 
the warring groups together. While there may be some dif- 
ference of opinion about the extent of the “crucifixion” now 
being undergone by organized labor, there will be general 
agreement with Mr. Tobin’s charge that selfish reasons are 
keeping the groups apart. “Perhaps we need new leader- 
ship,” he writes, “that has the courage and the interest of 
the workers at heart to such an extent that they will, if 
necessary, sacrifice themselves in order to accomplish the 
things that labor needs.” The only word we would care to 
change in that passage is “perhaps.” “Certainly” would do 
much better. 


Food at Last? The most practical and hopeful step to date 
in the matter of feeding the undernourished of Europe, 
especially the children and expectant mothers, was taken on 
June 30, when representatives of France, Belgium, Holland 


and Norway gave to Secretary Hull a plan for that purpose. 
Simultaneously, Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden got the 
same plan in London. If, as a spokesman for the State De- 
partment declared, the United States has “‘for some months 
been urging relief for women and children,” it ought not 
be hard to persuade the British Government to agree to that 
much lifting of the blockade. If our State Department has 
been waiting for public opinion to prod it along to urge the 
matter on Whitehall, certainly it knows by now how the 
American people feel, and this Review takes pride in what- 
ever weight it has thrown to the side of saving the hope of 
Europe’s future from the ultimate horror of war—starva- 
tion. It remains to be seen whether London and Washington 
can get together as well and efficiently in sending baskets of 


bread as they do in setting up beach-heads. 


Philippines Resolutions. Signing two joint resolutions 
of Congress on June 30, President Roosevelt took occasion 
to praise “the heroic role of the Philippines and their people 
in the present conflict.”” One of the resolutions declares it 
to be the policy of Congress that complete independence of 
the Philippines be recognized as soon as normal conditions 
are restored there. It also provides for the acquisition of air 
and land bases, in addition to the naval bases and refueling 
stations which are allowed by the present organic act for 
the Philippines. This project has the approval of Philippine 
authorities in the United States. It is intended to ensure 
that never again will the Islands come under the power of 
an invader. The other resolution creates a joint economic 
commission to study the rehabilitation of the Philippines. 
The heroic, though hopeless, resistance of the Philippines 
gave us vital breathing space after Pearl Harbor, when days 
and even hours were precious; we must see to it that their 
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sacrifice is not wasted. May General MacArthur, now slash- 
ing his way across the Pacific, soon set foot again among 
the gallant and Christian people he has sworn to free. 


One-Man Rule. Commentators, friendly commentators, 
on the proceedings of the Republican national convention 
seem to have been remarkably unanimous on one point. The 
real test of the party’s attitude toward international par- 
ticipation will be, not what the platform says about it, but 
what the candidate, if elected, will be able to do about it. 
There is no reason to think that things will be any different 
among the Democrats. What the Democratic party, as a 
party, will be able to do about the white-supremacy fanatics 
is problematic in the extreme. It will in the future, as in 
the past, be left to the Democratic candidates, if elected, to 
handle that particular skeleton in the political closet. Each 
party has to deal with its own reserve of elements whose 
doctrines cannot conceivably be incorporated in any viable 
national platform. The result, or the way out, in either case, 
is a powerful commitment to “one-man rule” which of its 
nature is repugnant to our highest American ideals. This is 
the heavy price we pay for backward social and political 
education. 


insurance Business Retreats. A new development in 
the drive to have Congress exempt the business of insurance 
from the Sherman Anti-Trust Act promises, finally, a con- 
structive solution to the whole question. Readers may recall 
that, following the decision of the Supreme Court declar- 
ing the business of insurance to be commerce, and hence 
subject to anti-monopoly legislation, the industry intensi- 
fied efforts to gain relief from Congress. Successful in the 
House, where the Walter Bill was easily passed, this cam- 
paign was checked in the Senate by an anti-monopoly 
group headed by Senator O’Mahoney, of Wyoming. Impor- 
tant figures in the industry have apparently begun to real- 
ize that a showdown fight in the Senate would be bad pub- 
lic relations. To explain persuasively just why insurance, 
unlike other businesses, should be free to engage in combi- 
nations in restraint of trade might be a difficult job. Fur- 
thermore, these leaders now realize that their fears of im- 
pending Federal control, grossly exaggerated for reasons of 
propaganda, have little substance in fact. Indicative of this 
new attitude was the proposal made recently by Philip L. 
Baldwin, Executive Secretary of the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Agents, that a meezing of the industry 
be called to consider a solution acceptable to the public, the 
Senate and the business. Senator O’Mahoney immediately 
promised his complete cooperation and again assured the 
industry that he was opposed to Federal regulation. If this 
question is ever satisfactorily settled, the chief credit must 
go to the capable and courageous Senator from Wyoming. 


The Pope’s Serene Eye. Belloc’s phrase—‘“Europe is the 
Faith, the Faith is Europe”’—can be profoundly misunder- 
stood, especially when concern for the postwar state of the 
Church on that continent leads Catholics to forget the 
universality of Catholicism. The ravages of war in Europe, 
destroying not merely the fabric of church buildings but 
future vocations, too, is frightful to contemplate. No heart 
is as heavy as the Holy Father’s. Yet, addressing members 
of the Pontifical missionary works in Rome recently, the 
Pope declared he looked “to the future with a serene eye.” 
The fears for the progress of the missions as a consequence 
of World War I, he reminded his hearers, proved false, and 
there followed a period of growth such as “perhaps the 
Church never before experienced.” Even the sufferings of 
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war serve the purpose of emphasizing and consolidating the 
indigenous elements of mission organization, for on the 
native clergy and sisterhoods falls the main burden of carry- 
ing on the work. The vision of sacrifice and dauntless effort 
in the midst of suffering and acute distress is, perhaps, the 
Holy Father’s chief comfort today. Very likely the expecta- 
tion of the increased part American Catholics will play in 
the mission world after the war accounts to some extent 
for the “serene eye” with which the Pope surveys the future 
—a thought to remind us of our responsibilities. 


Duce’s Cavemen. By the latest from Rome, the Fascist 
athletic stadium, the Foro Mussolini, is now being used as 
an area recreation center for Allied troops. This is a nice 
idea, for the Foro is conveniently arranged, and ought to 
provide pleasant diversion for the men, if they don’t mind 
marble bleachers. Marble statues of heroic size are placed 
all around the stadium, each on a heavy cylindrical pedestal, 
and are designed to represent all varieties of athletic sports. 
Planned to encourage hardy youth to patriotic exertion of 
legs, arms and muscles, they are apt to make a mildly comic 
impression on the less reverent mind. However inspiring 
and classic the idea, the execution is ponderous and almost 
terrifying. As one cynical observer remarked: “They look 
like a bunch of cavemen who have hopped on lumps of ice 
and got frozen there.” Our G.I.’s, “resting” in Rome will 
not be looking for further incentives to muscular action. 
But some of the more humorous of them may be wonder- 
ing what on earth the Duce’s “cavemen” may be thinking 
as they look stiffly down upon these unexpected guests in 
their magic circle. 


Interlude in France. The war in Normandy stood still 
for a moment while eight captured German army nurses 
were returned to their own lines. Our own Army, with 
something of the air of a tough old colonel caught in a bit 
of sentimentality, explained, harrumph, that it could not 
very well conduct a campaign with women prisoners get- 
ting in its way; that there were no American nurses cap- 
tured to exchange them against, and that it was well rid of 
them anyway. While this explanation may be rather un- 
flattering to the captured nurses and perhaps less than just 
to the chivalry of our soldiers, the incident is a welcome 
touch of humanity in a war that threatens to become ever 
more barbarous. There is a real danger that we may be over- 
come by what we fight against—witness some of the press 
reactions (understandable, but none the less regrettable) to 
the robot bombing of England. The war is a terrible test 
of the ability of both soldiers and civilians to “take it.” It 
is an even sterner test of the ability of our moral principles 
to take it. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


THE Russians started their present great offensive on June 
22. According to their own statements, the Germans ex- 
pected this and were waiting for it. Under modern methods 
of research and scouting, the date and hour for attack may 
be kept secret, but not much else. 

In twelve days the Russians have advanced ninety miles 
in the north, capturing Vitebsk. In the center they have 
gone 120 miles through to Minsk; in the south, 135 miles 
to a line farther west than Minsk. This is an average rate 
of ten miles a day, which is unusually fast for such large 
armies. The Germans seem to have lost at least 150,000 
men. Only in guns and tanks have they managed to keep 
their losses low. 

It is possible that the Germans intended to give up some 
of the territory they have abandoned, and that their great 
Panzer armies were intentionally kept farther back than 
Minsk. In another week this will probably be known. In 
any case, their retreat was precipitate, and apparently faster 
than had been planned. 

In France, the First American Army has completed the 
capture of Cherbourg. As might have been expected, the 
Germans destroyed as much of the port establishment as 
they could before they surrendered. They did a good job, 
and it will take some time for the Allied armies to recondi- 
tion this place. 

While the Americans were engaged around Cherbourg, 
their comrades of the Second British Army were off towards 
the east, fighting hard in the neighborhood of Caen. This 
small town is only nine miles from the sea and within easy 
range of the great guns of the Allied warships. 

For four weeks constant attempts to take this place have 
failed. Very severe battles have been fought around three 
sides of Caen, but at the date of writing the Germans still 
hold it. 

The war against Japan is moving onwards. The Japanese 
are withdrawing from Manipur in India. Instead they are 
spreading out along the railroad between Hankow and Can- 
ton. Temporarily they are making progress. After their an- 
nual capture of Changsha, this year the Japs have held on 
to it, and they have not cleared out as was previously their 
custom. Cor. Conrap H. Lanza 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


THERE has been considerable talk in Washington of resur- 
recting the Thomas Federal Education bill by introducing 
it into the House. It was beaten last October in the Senate 
by a parliamentary maneuver. Now the National Education 
Association has been bringing great pressure on Congress- 
men through the public-school teachers to have them bring 
it out of committee. 

This bill, if it is not changed, raises some curious ques- 
tions. The N.E.A. has been campaigning for it on the 
ground that it excludes the Federal bureaucracy from its 
administration. And sure enough, Section 1 puts all power 
over the moneys authorized to be appropriated into the 
hands of the State authorities. That, strangely enough, is 
one of the strongest arguments against it. Even the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers (of the AFL), which is for 
Federal appropriations for education, has opposed it on that 
ground. 

The fact is, as this Review has always maintained, that 
Federal subsidy should mean Federal control. This bill leaves 
the States fairly free. 

The bearing of that is this. The teachers have been given 
to understand that each teacher will get $200 right away 
as an emergency payment and will participate in a perma- 
nent equalization fund of $100,000,000. This is a cruel 
deception. A joker in the bill (Sec. 13, f) defines “teacher” 
as including supervisors and administrators. Leave the allo- 
cation of the money to the State and county boards, and 
one can imagine how much the superintendents will get 
and how much the teachers will get—in some of the States 
at least. 

Moreover, the bill gives no explicit guarantees that present 
salary schedules will be maintained, and that the States will 
not simply use the Federal money in place of salaries. For 
the bill allows the State to cut its salaries 2nd substitute 
Federal money if other Government subsidies are discon- 
tinued. Besides, teachers’ salaries are only one of the four 
purposes to which the money may be devoted at the State’s 
discretion. 

If and when the bill comes before the House, it will 
certainly be brought out that this N.E.A. bill is a super- 
intendents’, not a teachers’, bill. Witrrp Parsons 





UNDERSCORINGS 


COMMUNISM has “a particular significance” for Chris- 
tians because it is “the evidence of an unfulfilled duty,” 
Religious News Service reports Archbishop Jules Saliége of 
Toulouse as writing in a recent pastoral letter. The Arch- 
bishop summoned his flock to a crusade for justice and 
charity, asserting: “The Christian dare not omit his civic 
and political duties.” 

P On the Fourth of July, Re. Rev. Msgr. Walter S. Carroll, 
of the Pittsburgh diocese, opened an NCCS Club in Rome 
for Allied troops. Three blocks from Saint Peter’s Square, 
the Club will be a handy center for the great number of 
soldiers flocking to the Holy City to see the Pope and the 
Vatican. . 

P A Catholic College of Chemical Engineering with a ca- 
pacity of 1,000 students is to be opened at Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
The University of Detroit is advising on the project and 
seeking Portuguese-speaking teachers for the staff. 

P Ac Springfield, Ill., the Hospital Sisters of Saint Francis 
observed the centenary of their founding: but at Oklahoma 


City, Bishop Francis C. Kelley in a pastoral letter warned 
that there has never been a time “in the history of the 
country when religious Orders, which devote themselves to 
teaching and nursing, were in greater need of prospective 
members than today.” 

> The American-Cassinese Congregation of Benedictines at 
their triennial General Chapter launched plans for the re- 
building of Monte Cassino Abbey. Abbot Alcuin Deutsch, 
O.S.B., of Collegeville, Minn., heads the committee that will 
appeal for funds from religious groups in Canada and 
America. 

> Two more priests gave their lives as Army Chaplains: 
Father Joseph A. Gilmore, killed in action in Italy; and 
Father Thomas J. Barrett, dead of typhus in India. Father 
Barrett, of the Diocese of Des Moines, had gone into the 
Burma jungles with Merrill’s Marauders after learning that 
they had no Chaplain. 

> The Pope received General Charles De Gaulle in private 
audience, an N.C.W.C. radio dispatch disclosed. 
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FULL EMPLOYMENT: 
THE POSTWAR PROMISE 
JOSEPH P. MCMURRAY 


MOST of us think of 1929 as a paradise to be regained— 
a bench-mark of good times. It was the top year in a period 
of high industrial prosperity. The value of goods produced 
in that year reached $83 billion—$83 billion of income paid 
or accrued to the 120 million people who constituted the 
country’s population at that time. The $83 billion of output 
included both consumers’ goods—such as clothing, food, 
and automobiles—and capital equipment—such as factories, 
machinery, roads, schools. At a lower level of prices (for 
instance, that of 1939) the 1929 output would be valued 
at $67 billion, an average of $560 for each man, woman 
and child, or about $2,200 for a family of four. 

Family income was far from uniform, however, and well 
over one-half of the families of 1929 had incomes too low 
to buy $2,200 worth of goods. One family out of every five 
had an income too low to subsist without aid, and an added 
thirty-five per cent lived below a healthful level. The num- 
ber of families in distressed circumstances was startlingly 
large. We were, on the average, better off in 1929 than ever 
before in our history, and better off than any large country 
in the world had ever been, but we still were poor. When 
we look back at the period, we see it through rose-colored 
glasses, but the cold, hard facts of the economic record 
belie our comfortable recollections. 


THe REcorD 


Actually, the 1929 rate of economic activity failed to 
utilize all plant capacity or abolish unemployment. Though 
estimates vary, probably as many as two million were un- 
employed. If we assume that a million of these were unem- 
ployed due to seasonal layoffs, shifts between jobs, illness 
and strikes, the services of the other unemployed million 
would have expanded total output, given these people more 
satisfactory incomes and raised their level of living. 

But even the level of living we would have had at full 
employment in 1929 is not a paradise to be regained. Nor 
is it in any sense the limit of our productive capacity. We 
think so only because, following 1929, we fell into depres- 
sion and for eight years did not again reach such an output. 
From the 1929 peak the nation’s output of goods and ser- 
vices declined over one-third to the low of 1932. Yet the 
nation’s capacity to produce did not decline. On the con- 
trary, although misrepresented by the low level of industrial 
activity, it continued to increase. Every year in the 1930's 
the normal increase in the labor force took place. In 1929 
the labor force included about 49 million, and by 1937 it 
reached 53 million. Each year of the *30’s had also its share 
of the continuous stream of technological improvements by 
which the amount of goods which each worker can turn out 
increases. In these two ways—by increase in manpower and 
by advance in techniques—the productive capacity of 
America increased, while the level of living stagnated. 

Rallying from the low point of the depression, by 1937 
we had reached a national production valued (in 1939 
prices) at $68 billion, an output greater than that of 1929. 
But because output per worker had risen steadily during the 
eight years since 1929, a million fewer workers were re- 
quired to produce the increased output, and they, in addi- 
tion to new workers in the labor force, swelled unemploy- 
ment to over six million. Though the national output of 
goods and services reached another all-time peak in 1939, 
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unemployment and distress were still widespread. Even 
though our production was greater than that of ten years 
earlier, we still looked back upon the 1920’s as the “good 
old days.” We did not realize how greatly our productive 
capacity exceeded that of 1929 nor how fast it was grow- 
ing. 

LooKING FoRWARD 


The war has awakened us to our real power to produce. 
In spite of all the bottlenecks—untrained labor, shortage of 
machine tools, scarcity of materials——we produced in 1942 
a total amount of goods and services more than one and 
one-half times that of 1929, and approximately fifteen per 
cent more than in 1941. It is estimated that our net national 
output in 1943 reached at least $119 billion at 1939 prices 
($147 billion at 1943 prices) of goods and services, com- 
pared to $67 billion in 1929; and that we may surpass this 
phenomenal figure by $6 billion in the current year. If we 
achieve this goal, we shall have doubled our peak pre- 
depression level of production. It is true that, to attain this 
war output, we are finding it necessary to work longer 
hours, to employ mothers, youth and the aged; but by 1950 
advances in production methods will enable a peacetime 
working force two and a half million less than that of 
1943, working less than a forty-hour week, to produce a 
net national income of 125 billion “1939” dollars. In cur- 
rent prices this would amount to almost $157 billion. 

To visualize the magnitude of that potential, imagine 
what the war production of 1942 alone (far lower than 
that of 1943) would mean in terms of peacetime comforts. 

With a small share of one year’s war-construction activi- 
ties we could furnish every county in the United States with 
a 150-bed hospital; and could build twenty thousand new 
high-school buildings; and, if every existing campus were 
bombed to destruction, we could construct university plants 
adequate to serve a college population twice as large as the 
number of students in the United States in 1941. But these 
objectives would take only smail portions of our war-con- 
struction activity. A sufficient amount would still remain 
to build over one million new houses per year. 

The labor, equipment and materials used in producing 
combat vehicles could provide the country with more auto- 
mobiles each year than our maximum yearly output in the 
past. The facilities which produced ordnance supplies could 
turn out consumers’ durables well in excess of our pre-war 
peak production. The clothing we made for our armed 
forces could clothe fairly comfortably every third family in 
America. The food we used for war would furnish an ample 
and varied diet to every underfed person in the country. 
The efforts which maintain our army camps could furnish a 
three-weeks’ vacation with room and board for every family 
in the nation. And if for military airplane and ship produc- 
tion and maintenance we substituted peacetime transporta- 
tion, we might extend our travels beyond our fondest 


All this is in addition to the 1942 production of civil- 
ian goods and services—the highest ever achieved. Thus we 
can look forward in the postwar period to all that we have 
now and, in addition, to the equivalent in peacetime goods 
and services of what we are using for destruction now. 

Of course, our productive output in the postwar period 
will not take the form described above. Individually we 
shall choose what we want. These comparisons not only 
point up how great is our war effort; they also suggest how 
far below our potential level we were living before the war 
—what astonishing frustration of human energies we per- 
mitted. In the production of this volume of goods and ser- 




















vices a correspondingly large amount of income will be paid 
out to the producers, who are also the nation’s consumers. 
Spending of that income will provide adequate demand for 
the total output. 

The operation of our postwar economic system at this 
high level will not entail the financial strain of the war 
effort. Our Government is increasing taxes to new levels. 
At the same time the national debt is rising by unprece- 
dented sums. Consumers as a patriotic duty are curtailing 
their purchases and are lending large segments of their in- 
come to the Government. But all this is not the inevitable 
accompaniment of a national output of this magnitude. It 
is necessary because the Government is buying a great por- 
tion of that output for war purposes. It is the wartime char- 
acter of our economic effort, not the magnitude, which 
causes financial stress at present. Let war output be replaced 
by civilian production, purchased by individuals either for 
current consumption or, out of their savings, for future 
use, and the present problem of financing that production 
will cease to exist. 


New Lrvinc STANDARDS 


The true magnitude of the nation’s 1950 potential can 
be glimpsed in another manner—by visualizing the climb 
from low levels of living which it would make possible. The 
“health and decency standard of living” has been defined 
as including a house or apartment which has a private toilet 
and bath; inexpensive food of sufficient energy and vitamin 
content; clothing adequate for health and convention; and 
a few recreational items. Meager allowance is made for sav- 
ings for old age or for emergency use. 

In 1941, one-third of the families and almost one-fifth 
of the single individuals of this country had less than enough 
income to live at this “health and decency” level. They 
were without adequate income to provide for the sound 
development of their bodies and minds. If, by 1950, incomes 
of this least prosperous one-third of our families and single 
individuals were raised to the minimum health-and-decency 
level, $10 billion of additional income would be required. 
But, at full employment in 1950, the real national income 
would be $37 billion greater than it was in 1941. There 
would be enough income to provide, for the first time in 
human history, a minimum healthful living for every family 
and individual in the nation and, in addition, to raise by 
one-fourth the income of every family and individual of the 
more fortunate majority of the population. 

Let us see how far the 1950 income would go toward 
furnishing a more generous minimum standard. A “comfort 
standard” would include the same items of food, a larger 
and better home and furnishings, better and more stylish 
clothing, provision for recreation, education, insurance and 
adequate medical care, and a margin for miscellaneous items. 
In 1941 less than one-third (about 30 per cent) of the 
population possessed income adequate to live at this comfort 
level. It would require $25 billion of additional income to 
bring the poorest seventy per cent of the 1950 population 
up to this comfort level, but enough would remain to in- 
crease each income of the most prosperous three-tenths of 
our families and single individuals by some $750. 

It should be emphasized that it is not proposed to redis- 
tribute the national product so as to bring all incomes up to 
either of these minima. Here is presented merely an illustra- 
tion of the true magnitude of our 1950 potential. It will 
permit economic levels well above our previous knowledge 
or experience. This is che material welfare which we may 
gain if we use our economic potentialities to their fullest. 
It is not hyperbole, but mere factual summary, to say that 


if we achieve our full potential we will enter upon an Age 
of Plenty. 

The war has driven home what some of us had begun to 
forget, that there is little wrong with American business 
insofar as production is concerned. Given the demand, our 
engineers, designers and production managers can mobilize 
manpower and equipment with tremendous effectiveness— 
effectiveness which increases year by year. This is, and al- 
ways has been, the true function of our enterprise system. 
Ours is a profit system—but as a means toward an end, not 
as an end in itself. The basic function which our business 
system must perform is not that of money-making but 
rather that of developing “know-how” and bringing it into 
effective utilization to satisfy the individual and collective 
needs of the community. There have been periods in our his- 
tory when this function has been forgotten, when mergers 
and monopoly were the order of the day, when financial 
acumen became more important than productive efficiency, 
when commodity and security markets became subject to 
manipulation and chicanery. The imperative demand of 
war for maximum output is teaching us anew the funda- 
mental function and genius of our system—ever-improving 
production to satisfy men’s wants. 

(To be continued next week.) 


THE BIG BOOK 
ON THE ALTAR 


GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


WITHIN the last two decades the march of the layman’s 
Missal has been, as such things go, sensationally swift and 
penetrating, even brushing aside Catholic prayer-habits that 
had endured for generations. Where now are the Gerden 
of the Soul, or the Keys of Heaven, and the other “standard” 
prayer-books of post-Reformation Catholics? 

If it is a shock to reflect that a few years ago no one 
knew a Stedman Missal, and very few any other edition of 
the book, how much more surprising that throughout the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, owing to 
Jansenist plots and tendencies, it was a matter of Papal pro- 
hibition to translate any of the liturgical prayers? In regions 
not badly infected with Jansenism the prohibition was not 
always enforced, but it was reaffirmed in general terms as 
late as 1851. 

Pope Pius [X later modified the decree, Leo XIII with- 
drew it (1897), and Pius X set a style by including in his 
local catechism what we now call a Leaflet Missal, the full 
text of the Ordinary and Canon of the Mass in vernaoular 
translation. Thenceforth a good slogan, one that certainly 
reflects the mind, if not also the words of Pius X: “Do not 
only pray during Mass, pray the Mass,” gradually made 
Catholics conscious of the chance the Missal offers them of 
the intimate link with the celebrant in being able to pray 
in translation the very same prayers which the priest uses 
at the altar. 

Of course every one knows that the layman uses a Lay- 
man’s Missal, a book of extracts and selections arranged and 
translated for easy handling, not the priest’s big book itself. 
What is that mysterious volume like, and what are its 
peculiarities and contents? What makes it so voluminous, 
when the Layman’s Missal has been hammered down to vest- 
pocket size? 

Well, suppose we look at its title-page, which itself bears 
witness of a long, long history: 
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The Roman Missal 
Restored by Decree of the Sacred Council of Trent 
Published by Order of St. Pius V Supreme Pontiff 
Revised at the Instance of Other Popes 
Reformed by Pius X 
Promulgated by the Authority of Benedict XV 

Prior to what we might call that “Religious World War” in 
the sixteenth century, no Mass book had ever been published 
by the Holy See as of obligatory use in the Latin West. But, 
by the very force of Papal prestige, the Mass book as used 
at Rome had a handicap no local compilations could com- 
pete with. Before the introduction of printing, the Missal 
as used at Rome was hardly the very same in any ten copies: 
all that was really uniform was the text of the Canon of 
the Mass, by which we mean the part from the Preface to 
the Pater Noster. The calendar, the rubrics, the Ordinary of 
the Mass before and after the Canon, the Saints’ Masses, the 
Votive Masses, all these were first standardized for Rome 
itself by Saint Pius V in 1570. In accord with the wishes of 
the Tridentine Fathers, Pius decreed for Latin Christendom 
as follows: places and religious Orders that had authorized 
usages for two hundred years or more were to be allowed to 
retain them; but for all others this Pian Missal, as it was 
called, was to become the universal norm. In practice, most 
localities and Orders adopted the new Missal, but a few dio- 
ceses and some monastic groups have retained their own. 


THe New MissaL 


The title-page states that the Missal of Pius V was “re- 
stored” in obedience to a decree of the great reforming 
Council of Trent. This restoration, besides textual correc- 
tion, was mostly on the side of a sober pruning away of the 
ivy with which the sung parts had latterly become over- 
grown. A favorite musicians’ device was the interpolating, 
or “farcing,” of the sung texts, as indicated by the bracketed 
words in this line of a Kyrie: 

Kyrie [luminis fons, rerumque Conditor], eleison, 

Lord [Fountain of Light, creation’s Maker] have mercy! 
The Gloria and other parts had been subjected to similar 
additions, and these by diligent scissor-work were all ex- 
cised. In the same direction was the drastic reduction of 
Sequences and Prefaces. But what stood behind the bulky 
books the curial scholars had pruned? 

Foreign as the notion may seem to us now, the Mass rite 
of primitive Christianity was the solemn High Mass, and 
the celebrant’s parts were extemporized! In selecting the 
clergy, especially the Bishops, no little care was given to 
weighing a man’s capacity to create noble and elevating 
prayer-forms. Thus the celebrant needed no book at all as 
long as his forms were fashioned extempore. True, the deacon 
needed the Gospel passages, and these were set out in a 
sizable volume known as the Evangelary; the sub-deacon 
needed the Epistles and Prophecies, all set out in orderly 
fashion in a still thicker volume known as the Epistolary; 
while the chanters needed the Psalter, which they called in 
its special arrangement the Gradual, the bulkiest of all. 

These Scripture extracts have this most interesting fea- 
ture—that the Epistles and Gospels are drawn from the 
Latin Vulgate as edited by Saint Jerome, but the Psalms are 
those of the more ancient Itala Vetus version. The story is 
told—I know not on what authority—that the people knew 
and sang the older version of the Psalms, and resisted the 
introduction of the “new” text, even as edited by the Sage 
of Bethlehem. But for the celebrant, too, it was soon found 
preferable not to depend on forms composed on the spur of 
the moment. The celebrant’s book was the Sacramentary, 
and it was the thinnest of the lot, since it embodied for 
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each Mass only a brief Collect, a Silent Prayer and a Post- 
Communion in addition to the now fixed Canon of the 
Mass. So matters stood about the year 600. 

The gradual change-over to low Mass as the common 
form of Mass involved the celebrant’s “doubling in brass” 
to the extent that he impersonated the choristers in reading 
their parts, the sub-deacon in reading the Epistle, the deacon 
in reading the Gospel. And that, of course, necessitated 
embodying everything in one big volume, which was hence- 
forth called a Full Missal, or simply a Missal. What is here 
sketched in few sentences took centuries te work itself out, 
but by the twelfth century the Missal had swallowed all the 
other sanctuary books. 


PARTS OF THE MISSAL 


The contents of the Missal fall into two main divisions, 
called respectively the Temporal Cycle and the Sanctoral 
Cycle. The Temporal Cycle—in its volume just about one- 
half of the entire Missal—provides the Sunday Masses for 
the entire year, as also for such weekdays as have a peni- 
tential, not a festal, character. Such days are the Ember 
Days, the Rogation Days, the weekdays of Lent. 

These compositions are very justly treasured as a precious 
inheritance from the Church of the Fathers but in the 
course of time they had been relegated into comparative dis- 
use by Feasts enjoying what we would now call a higher 
priority rating. Pope Pius X plainly stated that a chief aim 
in his reform of the Missal was that “the very ancient 
Masses of the Sundays throughout the year and of week- 
days, especially those of Lent, should be restored to their 
proper honor.” 

But there is no need to say more about these Masses; they 
are those which the laity know best of all from their Sundey 
Missals. For the priest’s convenience, the Ordinary and Can- 
on of the Mass, needed every day, are inserted in the Tem- 
poral Cycle, being set between the rites for Holy Saturday 
and Easter day. 

Next follow the Masses in honor of the Saints, and of 
Mary, Queen of all the Saints. These are arranged according 
to the civil calendar, but are “geared” to start at November 
29, to match the opening of the Temporal Cycle on the 
First Sunday of Advent. Considering the thousands and 
thousands of Saints whose memory is preserved in the 
Church’s martyrology, the surprising thing about the Sanc- 
toral Cycle is the very small number of Saints to whom a 
Feast is allotted in the calendar. 

A working balance is struck by providing special Masses 
for a limited number only, and adding at the end a series of 
what we might call blank-check Masses, with rubrical pro- 
vision enabling one to insert the name of any Saint men- 
tioned in the martyrology or authorized supplement thereto. 
In that way Mass can be celebrated in honor of Saint 
Pambo, the Russian recluse; or Saint Erconwald, Bishop of 
London; or the Welshman, Saint Nwy. It is interesting in 
this connection that the categories of saintliness tend to 
become more and more differentiated. As recently as 1942, 
Pope Pius XII added a Mass-formulary for canonized Popes. 

Following the Saints’ Masses, the Missal offers what are 
called Votive Masses or, as we might say, Wishing Masses. 
The first series of these are suggested as substitutes for a 
conventual High Mass for the different weekdays. That 
series remains the most popular of the Votive Masses, and 
so it interests us to know that most of them were popular- 
ized over eleven hundred years ago by Alcuin, the friend 
and adviser of Charlemagne. 

Then there are Masses for the Papal coronation, for a 
Bishop’s consecration, a “rudimentary” Mass (Collect, Silent 

















Prayer and Post-Communion) for the occasion of priestly 
ordination, and the much-prized Wedding Mass with its 
moving nuptial blessing. A Mass “Against” Pagans, For 
Banishing Schism, For Wartime, For Peace, For Escaping 
the Pestilence, For Travelers, For the Sick, For Thanksgiv- 
ing—so run the titles. These Mass-forms deserve to be better 
known; none in the Missal are more “homely,” more human. 

Next follow no less than thirty-five of a type I have just 
called a “rudimentary” Mass, a Mass that never grew beyond 
the stage at which it was inserted into the old Sacramentary, 
a case of arrested development now fixed with only Collect, 
Silent Prayer and Post-Communion. Missing are the choral 
parts and the Scripture readings that would round them out 
to the status of current full-sized Masses. Hence all these 
sets of prayers are serviceable now only as “‘fillers” for filling 
in a vacant chair at the prayer-feast. Many of these forms, 
too, are delightfully “man-made” documents in the best 
sense of the word. That section of the Missal ends with the 
manifold Masses for the Dead, where again the Church is 
. tireless in multiplying forms of circumstances. 

The Missal might be thought to end with the Requiem 
Masses, but there is a further section that runs to a scant 
hundred pages more! Besides a few blessings used in con- 
nection with Mass, there is here a collection of Masses 
Authorized for Given Localities, for the use of which an 
Apostolic Indult is required. Ten Masses in honor of Our 
Lord, about twenty in honor of Mary, and about forty in 
honor of other Saints compose the contents. Tucked in, then, 
where one might least expect to find it is a section providing 
optional and more elaborate chants. Last of all, in a separate 
appendix to the book is a list of Masses approved for a 
country or a religious Order. When shall our Missals have 
Masses for Saint Barbara of Brooklyn, Saint Dorothy of 
Denver, or Saint Leonard of La Crosse? 

Such, then, is the Missal from which priests read and 
sing at the holy Sacrifice. For a long time in the Church’s 
past the Jansenists’ schemes were responsible for keeping 
that “Book of Life” out of our vernacular reach. Now that 
it is available, it is not in the least surprising that the laity 
delight in praying their Mass in the very same prayer-forms 
that stand in stately Latin in the big book on the altar. 


LABOR UNIONS 
AND POLITICS 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


IN the late autumn of 1827 the labor unions of Philadel- 
phia formed the Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associations. 
This was the first city central labor organization in the 
United States. Its object was, according to the constitu- 
tion adopted: 

. to avert, if possible, the desolating evils which 
must inevitably arise from a depreciation of the in- 
trinsic value of human labor; to raise the mechanical 
and productive classes to that condition of true in- 
dependence and inequality [sic] which their practical 
skill and ingenuity, their immense utility to the nation 
and their growing intelligence are beginning imperi- 
ously to demand; to promote, equally, the happiness, 
prosperity and welfare of the whole community—to 
aid in conferring a due and full proportion of that 
invaluable promoter of happiness, leisure, upon all its 
useful members . . . (Commons and Associates, His- 
tory of Labour in the United States, I, 190.) 


Although there was no intention originally of using 
political action to attain these ambitious objectives, it is 
significant that by the Spring of the following year the 
Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associations resolved to sub- 
mit to its affiliates a proposal to nominate candidates for the 
city council and the State Legislature. These candidates, 
if elected, would “represent the interest of the working 
classes.” Three reasons determined the Mechanics’ Union to 
embark on political action: 

1. “Some of the most prominent evils which have found 
place to the detriment of the welfare of society, but espe- 
cially of the working classes,” are due to “an injudicious 
use, or a criminal abuse of the elective franchise.” 

2. “Ambitious and designing men, by means of intrigue, 
are enabled to secure to themselves those immunities and 
privileges guaranteed alike to all by the wholesome pro- 
visions in the great charter of our rights.” 

3. “The ordinary mode of effecting nominations of can- 
didates, and of conducting elections for officers in the sev- 
eral departments of the city, county and commonwealth, 
tends only to concentrate in the hands of a few what should 
be the property of all.” 

reasons seeming good to the affiliated unions, the 
by-laws of the Mechanics’ Union were changed to permit 
the nomination of labor candidates for office. Thus there 
came into existence,’ in July, 1828, the Working Men’s 
Party—the first organized political activity by labor unions 
in the United States. District meetings were speedily called 
to select delegates to a general convention. In August, this 
convention met and nominated a large number of candi- 
dates for local, State and Federal office, most of whom, 
however, had previously been nominated by the Federal- 
ists and the Jacksonian Democrats. While the labor cam- 
paign which followed greatly disturbed the professional 
politicians, there was seemingly little cause for alarm. Not 
a single candidate running exclusively on the labor ticket 
was elected; nor was the labor vote decisive in electing the 
successful candidates on the other tickets. The workers, 
however, were not discouraged and soon after the election 
decided to form permanent political clubs which would 
work not only to elect good officials, but to promote the 
“general diffusion of constitutional, legal and_ political 
knowledge among working people.” 

During the next few years, the Working Men’s Party 
achieved some surprising successes, even managing for a 
short time to hold the balance of political power in Phila- 
delphia. In the end, however, the difficulties which plagued 
it from the beginning brought about its downfall. Schem- 
ing politicians attempted to control its machinery or, fail- 
ing that, to create dissension and confusion. The workers 
themselves were frequently split by violent disagreements 
over the choice of candidates, and in general were handi- 
capped by their inexperience in the devious ways of politics. 
In the autumn of 1831, after a disastrous election, the 
Working Men’s Party fell apart at the seams and disap- 
peared from the political scene. 


THe Question Topay 


This chapter of more or less forgotten history is not, 
perhaps, without significance today. Many worthy citizens, 
both in and out of Congress, profess to be badly worried 
over the current activities of the CIO Political Action 
Committee. During the past few months a great deal has 
been written and spoken about it, and some of this com- 
ment has been entirely unreasonable. The political activities 
of organized labor, especially of the CIO, do, indeed, raise 
serious issues which merit the attention of every thought- 
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ful citizen. But one of the issues is certainly not, as several 
influential commentators seem to believe, the Americanism 
of these activities. The experience, more than a century ago, 
of the Working Men’s Party and the numerous political 
ventures of organized labor since that time have settled 
that isssue once and for all. The present political activities 
of organized labor may be unwise, both in concept and in 
the manner in which they are being carried out, but the 
general idea is most assuredly not un-American. 

In formulating a judgment on the CIO Political Action 
Committee, as well as on the political activities of the AFL 
and the Railroad Brotherhoods, it is instructive to recall 
the double purpose which led the Mechanics’ Union to mix 
politics with trade unionism. The first reason advanced was 
the necessity of electing to office men sympathetic to the 
legitimate aspirations of workers. The second reason was 
the need of promoting the “general diffusion of constitu- 
tional, legal and political knowledge among working people.” 
More than a century ago, in other words, American workers 
realized that pure trade-unionism could not alone assure 
their material and intellectual well-being, or secure for 
them full participation in the richness of the democratic 
way of life. Political education and political action were 
seen to be necessary, too. 

What the leaders of the Mechanics’ Union saw clearly 
more than a century ago, contemporary labor leaders also 
realize. If anything, they realize more clearly than did their 
predecessors how dependent trade-unionism is on Federal 
and State legislation. This dependence transcends today such 
traditional trade-union objectives as fair hours and decent 
conditions of work, or equitable laws respecting strikes and 
injunctions. While these are still of the highest importance 
and amply justify labor’s interest in politics, a larger issue 
has arisen. Today the proper functioning of our economic 
order depends to a considerable degree on policies deter- 
mined by the elected representatives of the people in Wash- 
ington. These policies can dictate whether the country is 
going to thrive in prosperity or languish in depression. The 
conclusion is obvious. If labor unions are to achieve their 
economic and social goals in our complex industrial order, 
they cannot remain indifferent to politics. They must under- 
take, as a normal union activity, to elect officials who will 
use the power of government to promote an economic en- 
vironment in which both industry and labor can flourish. 


THe DANGERs 


There are, however, two great dangers in the political 
activities of labor unions, and these constitute real issues. 
The first arises from the use of union funds for political 
activity; the second from the effect which organized politi- 
‘ cal activity by unions may have on other groups in the 
country. 

With regard to union funds, it is quite evident that their 
use for political purposes may restrict the political liberty 
of individual unionists. In the case where union funds are 
devoted to political education, there is no difficulty. To 
make known the issues of a campaign which concerns the 
welfare of workers, to publish the records of candidates, 
to give information on how to register and vote—these 
activities are a legitimate function of trade unions and can- 
not reasonably be objected to. But the transfer of funds 
from the union treasury to the treasury of a political party, 
even if done by majority vote of the executive board or of 
the rank and file, is another question. Morally, the practice 
may be justified, but there is a great deal of opposition 
to it, even among workers themselves. American citizens 
do not readily submit to dictation in political matters; and 
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while an individual worker is free to vote against a candi- 
date supported by his union, he does not relish having his 
money used to support a candidate he opposes. For this 
reason, it would be well, entirely apart from the legal aspect 
of the case, if the use of union funds were strictly confined 
to political education. 

The second danger was highlighted some weeks ago by 
Congressman Dirksen, of Illinois, in the course of a radio 
debate. He said that if labor acted as a unit in political 
affairs, it was inevitable that other economic groups would 
organize along similar lines. Thus, American political life 
would become an arena in which pressure groups, organ- 
ized along class lines, would struggle for supremacy. 

This danger undoubtedly exists, and it cannot be re- 
garded with equanimity by any thoughtful citizen. It does 
not seem just, however, to saddle organized labor with the 
blame for this development. Throughout the nation’s his- 
tory, other groups—business, finance, agriculture—have 
openly engaged in political activity to achieve economic 
goals. In this respect, labor is the least guilty of all. Only 
in recent times has it managed to exert political influence 
commensurate with its members and power, or in any way 
to match the influence of industry and agriculture. Labor 
is strong today, yet the present Congress is certainly more 
amenable to the spokesmen of agriculture and business than 
to the spokesmen of labor. The “viewing with alarm” of 
labor’s current political activities comes with very bad grace 
from those who have been doing the same thing for years. 
On the face of it, many of these jeremiads seem insincere. 

But the problem stated by Congressman Dirksen remains, 
and will remain until our atomized society assumes a func- 
tional: form. When the State is forced by reason of in- 
dividualism run wild to take responsibility for a host of 
economic decisions, its control is bound to be the subject 
of class strife. If industry, agriculture and the professions 
were organized and granted a measure of self-government, 
the State could stand above rival economic groups and 
arbitrate impartially among them. But this supposes a spirit 
of collaboration between labor and management in indus- 
try, and between industry and agriculture, that does not 
now exist. It will not exist until men realize that the in- 
junction of Christ: “And even as you wish men to do to 
you, so also do you to them,” is good business as well as 
good religion. Pending that time, labor is well advised to 
exercise its democratic right of political activity for the 
welfare of the workingman. 


NETHERLANDS ENVOY 
AT THE VATICAN 


JOHN LaFARGE 


ON June 28 of this year, the Netherlands Government-in- 
Exile announced that after nineteen years of abstention, 
diplomatic relations would again be resumed with the Holy 
See. An agreement, dated August, 1943, would now go into 
effect, and this post would be filled by the head of the 
department of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Jonkheer 
Marc W. van Weede, who will proceed to Rome to act as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Holy See. 

The news that a prevailingly Protestant country has re- 
newed its diplomatic relations with the Holy See recalls the 
discussions which were held in this country at the time 
when Myron Taylor was sent to Rome by President Roose- 























velt as his special representative. Reactions to this event 
were, as will be remembered, quite various, among non- 
Catholic and Catholics alike, in the United States. Many 
Catholics here were fearful of possible misunderstandings 
that such action might create, especially if it led to pro- 
posals for some form of formal diplomatic representations 
from this country to the Vatican. The Netherlands appoint- 
ment, too, has its historical background, which needs to be 
considered in appraising the reaction of Dutch Catholics to 
the designation of Mr. van Weede. 

During the Firet World War, the Netherlands Government 
established an Envoy Extraordinary to the Holy See. There 
is no doubt that this was done for practical purposes and 

not out of a mere sentimental desire to please Catholics. 

In 1925, when the annual budget was discussed in the 
Second Chamber (House of Representatives), a representa- 
tive by the name of Kersten proposed to eliminate from the 
budget of the Department of Foreign Affairs the financial 
provisions for the Minister Plenipotentiary to the Holy See. 
Kersten was leader of a “one-man party” known for its 
anti-Papal hostility. At that time Dr. Colijn was Prime 
Minister of the Cabinet. The Left-Wing parties of the 
chamber did not like Colijn’s Cabinet, which was formed 
of members of the Right-Wing parties—the Catholic State 
Party, the Anti-Revolutionary Party and the Christian His- 
torical Party, the two latter representing the more influen- 
tial Protestant groups. Kersten’s proposal received the sup- 
port of the Left-Wing parties chiefly on account of the 
opportunity it offered them to upset the Colijn Cabinet. 
They knew that, according to political custom, the Cabinet 
would have to resign if a majority voted against the budget. 

If only the three Right-Wing parties had stood together, 
this required dissolution never could have occurred. But 
certain Protestant circles looked with disfavor on the idea 
of a Netherlands envoy to the Holy See. They saw in the 
appointment a recognition of the fact that the Pope had a 
spiritual power to which they did not care to lend any sup- 
port. The Left-Wing parties calculated that some members 
of the two Protestant parties (which, with the Catholic 
State Party, formed the so-called “Coalition”) would not 
hesitate, when the issue came up, to vote against it. Their 
calculations proved to be correct, for the representatives of 
the Christian Historical party joined the opposition. In this 
way there came to an end the Coalition—the agreement 
between these three parties—which had existed since 1888 
and had done so much for religion, morals and Christian 
education. 

The reaction among the Catholics in the Netherlands 
was twofold. First, they regretted that the Holy See had 
been made the subject of an undignified political dispute. 
Secondly, they felt sorry that the anti-Papal issue had again 
been raised, to the detriment of their country’s welfare. 

When the Second World War broke out, the Netherlands 
was one of the few countries which were not represented at 
the Vatican. It was clear that this situation was not very 
satisfactory. From the side of non-Catholic Netherlanders, 
the question was raised several times whether it were not 
advisable to restore the relations with the Holy See as they 
were in 1925. When, in November of that year, the Nether- 
lands had discontinued its representation, the Vatican did 
not recall its Internuntius to the Netherlands, Archbishop 
Paul Giobbe. As a matter of fact, he stayed there until the 
invasion of 1940 made it impossible for him; and at the 
present time, though living in Rome, he is still accredited 
to the Netherlands. On various occasions the Pope has 
shown that the idea of revenge is entirely foreign to his 
conception of Christianity. 


Although we have no way to check upon the feelings of 
Catholics in the Netherlands at the present moment, it can 
be assumed that they will consider the decision of their 
Government a practical measure. They will rejoice that 
their country ranks again among the forty other nations 
that have representation at the Vatican, all of whom have 
their good reasons for it. Apparently, however, it would be 
a mistake to think that the Catholics of the Netherlands 
are excited about this as if it were a particularly gracious 
gesture in their direction. They are a hard-headed people, 
used to being very realistic in matters of politics. It would 
seem likely, therefore, that they will certainly be careful 
not to take this incident as a Catholic victory or any such 
thing. It looks as if the Dutch Catholics are likely to main- 
tain a considerable reserve and be inclined to be cautious 
as to any future developments which might at all com- 
promise the fine reputation of their country’s international 
policy. Such developments would be derogatory to their 
own country quite as much as to the Holy See itself. 


THE FACTS OF LIFE 


IN England, justified resentment against the privileges of 
“The Old School Tie” as well as the need of extensive re- 
building have led to a Government Education Bill, several 
features of which are viewed as shadows of a coming 
“Schoolmaster State.” Most alarming has been the scheme 
of public sex instruction in the schools, a project endorsed 
by the National Union of Teachers. Appalled by the spread 
of venereal diseases, public authority has decided to edu- 
cate the peril out of existence. 

In a Pastoral Letter, the Hierarchy of England and Wales 
addressed itself to the issue. The Bishops announced that 
they saw “grave dangers” in the proposed solution and as- 
serted anew the rights of the parents to instruct their chil- 
dren in the “facts of life” as against the claims of the 
“Schoolmaster State.” 

But unfortunately many parents, as the English Bishops 
recognized, “lack the knowledge and power of expression 
to give the information. And so their children are left, with- 
out guidance, to receive their first knowledge from tainted 
and even dangerous sources.” To remedy this defect, the 
English Hierarchy advised “that the parents themselves be 
encouraged to attend classes eqpectally arranged for them 
in their own neighborhood.” 

Sex instruction should be given, since children have a 
right to knowledge that concerns the fulfilment of obliga- 
tions imposed by God. But such instruction should be given 
not by “The Schoolmaster State” but by instructed parents 
upon whom, primarily, falls the duty of instructing their 
children. ae 





WHO’S WHO 


JosepH P. McMurray, who presents the first of a series 
of three articles on postwar full employment as a re- 
quirement for democracy, is on the staff of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor. 
Rev. Geratp Earp, S.J., Professor of Liturgical 
Theology at St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas, is 
also an Associate Editor of Orate Fratres and the author 
of Christian Life and Worship. ... BENJAMIN L. MAsse, 
S.J., is an Associate Editor of America, whose special 
interests and studies have been along the lines of eco- 
nomic and labor problems. . .. Leonarp McCartuy, who 
has appeared frequently in our poetry column, teaches at 
Boston College High School. 
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MONETARY CONFERENCE 


IN the Atlantic Charter, the signatories pledged to all 
nations “great or small, victor or vanquished,” ready access 
on equal terms to the “trade and raw materials of the 
world which are needed for their economic prosperity.” The 
monetary conference now in process at Bretton Woods, New 
Hampshire, is a necessary step to make that pledge a reality. 
There can be no free flow of commerce in the world with- 
out “a stable and orderly system of international currency 
relationships.” Neither can the “have-not” nations enjoy 
effective access to raw materials and trade unless they pos- 
sess gold or some other kind of money acceptable to the 
“have” nations. It is the purpose of the Conference, there- 
fore, to stabilize foreign exchange and to set up some instru- 
ment to meet the credit requirements of member nations. 

While serious differences of opinion exist among the dele- 
gations, there is reason to hope that something substantial 
will result from the discussions. On the vital necessity of 
promoting material prosperity in the postwar world and of 
avoiding the anarchic autarchism and open economic war- 
fare which greatly contributed to the outbreak of World 
War II, there is no disagreement at all. However much their 
views on international currency stabilization may differ, the 
delegates recognize that no political settlement of the war 
will be lasting unless it is based on a workable economic 
order. Furthermore, they came to Bretton Woods well pre- 
pared for the deliberations and with clearly defined agenda. 

Over a year ago, the United States, Britain and Canada 
drafted specific plans for a stabilization fund, and these 
have been the subject of intense and cooperative study ever 
since. It is significant, as Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau told the delegates, that the technical experts from 
thirty nations who prepared the agenda are agreed “that the 
disruption of foreign exchanges can be prevented, and the 
collapse of monetary systems can be avoided, and a sound 
currency basis for the balanced growth of international 
trade can be provided.” 

The chief difficulty in the way of agreement, as Harry 
White, author of the American plan, explained to the press, 
is the problem involved in reconciling the debtor and credi- 
tor points of view. The United States and a few other na- 
tions will be creditors, since they alone will have the capital 
to finance postwar reconstruction. The other nations will 
all be debtors. They will want cheap money, while the 
creditors will favor gold. But these conflicting interests can 
be compromised, provided that all the countries concerned 
are willing to sacrifice immediate advantages for lasting, if 
less spectacular, prosperity. At least the experts say so. 
Some influential American bankers, however, remain un- 
convinced. Nothing less than the old nineteenth-century 
classical gold standard will satisfy them. 

While the conclusions of the Conference will not be final 
—in some cases, including the United States, ratification by 
national legislatures is required—they will point the way to 
an international economic order based on the civilized idea 
that nations are neighbors in a shrunken world and cannot 
be indifferent to one another’s material welfare. In his mes- 
sage to the delegates, President Roosevelt adverted to this 
necessity of every nation being its brother’s keeper: 

Economic diseases are highly communicable. It follows, 
therefore, that the economic health of every country 
is a proper matter of concern to all its neighbors, near 
and distant. Only through a dynamic and a soundly 
expanding world economy can the living standards of 
individual nations be advanced to levels which will 
permit a full realization of our hopes for the future. 
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The Conference at Bretton Woods has a chance to dem- 
onstrate to a disorganized, warring world that men of dif- 
ferent countries and different cultures can work together 
for a good that is above their respective national interests. 
They cam be one another’s keepers. 


GERMAN DUALISM 


WHEN the German civilian population is finally sur- 
rendered by its leaders and passes under Allied control, 
those who profess the Christian Faith in the Allied countries 
will be immediately faced by a terrific moral problem. As 
yet, this problem has been for us more a matter of sentiment 
than of action. But when that day comes, the question 
whether or not we can love our former enemies will be 
presented in an immediate and concrete form. We shall live 
with Germans who have been taught to hate us; we shall 
work with them and, please God, we shall pray with them. 

On a quite small scale, this problem has already risen 
where we have come in contact with the Nazi prisoners of 
war. It has been answered unequivocally and simply by our 
Chaplains and welfare agencies. These have shown the Ger- 
man prisoners a genuine and cordial kindness; and, in vary- 
ing degree, this kindness appears to have been appreciated. 

Some may ask: but where is there, then, such a special 
problem? Where does it differ from that created by all 
wars? Is it not a matter of overcoming natural antipathies, 
of forgetting past injuries, of learning again to deal with 
people of different habits and outlook, of pardoning their 
reproaches and unjust accusations? 

Certainly, it is all that has just been mentioned and much 
more of the same kind. Or not always much more. In many 
instances the problem of loving one’s former enemies would 
seem to be helped by the very characteristics of the people 
themselves. Farmers in the Middle West who have employed 
the German prisoners have praised the industry, fine disci- 
pline, cleanliness and intelligence of some of these young 
men. They have not found them uncouth fanatics but quiet, 
likable youngsters. And if the same may be predicated of 
great masses of the German people with whom we shall 
come in contact, may we not again ask: where, then, is 
there such a unique problem? 

Yet the problem is there, and if we miss its clear formu- 
lation, we shall find ourselves worse off in the end than in 
the beginning. Where these clean, orderly and intelligent 
people are mot affected by the peculiar state of spiritual con- 
fusion that Hitler has played upon and organized and raised 
to a madness of passion, obviously Christian charity’s path 
will be no rougher than it has been before in countless 
analogous circumstances. And we trust there are millions 
of such. But where that passion has entered, the outward 
orderliness and appearance of rationality does not merely 
not alleviate the problem, it is the very essence of the prob- 
lem. For there is precisely the most difficult element in the 
challenge to our own wisdom, patience and charity. How 
are we to deal in any Christian, reasonable way, with people 
whose individual persons combine such radically contrary 
elements: external rationality and order, and internal pas- 
sion and flight into mystical irrationality? 

With restraint and prudence, but with great accuracy, 
a German Catholic, Prof. Goetz Briefs of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, probed the heart of this difficult challenge in the 
April issue of the Journal of Economics and Sociology. He 
proposed no solution, but from his exposition it is clear how 
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harmful is a superficial diagnosis of a long-bred malady. 
As Professor Briefs remarks: 

The rupture between Germany and the nations around 
her . . . goes right through Germany herself. She 
feels the cleavage most violently within her own 
life and thought, for the demarcation between the 
eastern and western world goes straight through Ger- 
many without her having been able to find a balance be- 
tween them. . . . It does not suffice to meet these facts 
with indignation and vindictiveness or to appeal to 
mere brute force. Neither can declamations on democ- 
racy and liberalism solve the problem. All that fails 
to grasp the depth and complexity of the German 
problem . . . the dualism which goes through the Ger- 
man soul, 

Charity is imperative, and is the only path to even the 
remotest hope of reconstruction. But that charity will be 
dismally disillusioned and ineffective if it fails to plumb 
very deeply the tragic spiritual conflict which Hitler 
brought to boiling point, but which will not subside with 
his downfall. 


TEACHER SHORTAGE 


NOT so very long ago, teaching assignments were at a 
premium, waiting lists were long, teaching seemed to be on 
the road to becoming one of the overcrowded professions. 
Today teachers are at a premium, and the teachers claim 
that the school systems are unwilling to pay the premium. 
More than a hundred thousand teachers have gone into the 
armed forces. Thousands more have left the classroom for 
the more lucrative war plant. This year’s crop of normal- 
school and teachers’-college graduates numbered only 10,000, 
as compared with 50,000 in normal times. 

Educators are really worried. Teaching standards have 
already been lowered in many places to allow the granting 
of “emergency certificates” to teachers who normally would 
not qualify for the posts. Dr. Frank Hubbard, director of 
research for the National Educational Association, has pre- 
dicted that the next school term will see between 15,000 
and 20,000 teacherless classes, which will mean about 500,- 
000 young students left without proper education. Our 
teacher shortage has been put as high as 70,000. 

Is it merely a war shortage, or has teaching become such 
a poorly paid, discouraging and futile profession that only 
the hardiest are willing to adopt it as a life’s work? Are 
teachers finally staging a “stay-out” strike against the pre- 
vailing notion that “the pupil is always right,” against the 
theory of discipline by amusement or by sheer force of 
personality? Modern teachers are supposed to be able, with- 
out the aid of discipline, without the moral basis of religious 
training, without insisting on the notion of obedience to 
authority, to make educated, law-abiding citizens even of 
those children (and they are many) who have experienced 
no restraint, no discipline, no religious training in their own 
homes. It is not a “difficult” task. It is impossible. Even 
higher salaries and the highest concept of vocation are not 
inducements to attempt the impossible. 

Incidentally (and only incidentally) the teacher shortage 
would be much greater, were it not for the thousands of 
priests, Brothers and Sisters who freely give their lives to 
the teaching of nearly two and a half million children in 
Catholic elementary and high schools. Their task, however, 
is easier. They may teach religion as the basis of all learning. 


NORMAN H. DAVIS 


ONE of the finest examples of a life of service was brought 
to a close on July 2 with the death of Norman H. Davis. 
At the age of thirty-five he had already won the sizable 
fortune of a million dollars, but his was no ungovernable 
appetite for riches and the power they bring; he retired 
from business life in 1917 and devoted himself to public 
service; that it was a devotion transcending politics is 
proved by the fact that Presidents Wilson, Coolidge, Hoover 
and Roosevelt made use of his remarkable talents in many 
important international fields. 

Remembered mainly—now that the Red Cross is so promi- 
nent in the news—as the Chairman of that organization, 
Mr. Davis filled even larger and more significant positions 
than that. Having represented the preceding three Presi- 
dents on many a mission, under Mr. Roosevelt he had the 
unique distinction of becoming our first Ambassador at 
Large. 

His long record in international conventions was not so 
much one of success as of ideals unflaggingly pursued. In- 
deed, he had his full share of keen disappointments: he saw 
the failure of the League of Nations which he had heartily 
espoused; he witnessed the collapse of the various disarma- 
ment conferences, of the International Economic Confer- 
ence of London, of the Washington Naval Conference, of 
the Nine-Power Parley at Brussels, which aimed at curbing 
Japanese aggression in China. 

Successes he achieved, too—as witness his chairmanship 
of the neutral commission set up in 1923 to settle the ques- 
tion of the Baltic port of Memel. But the collapse of the 
many schemes to ensure the peace must have cut him deeply, 
for his highest hopes and constant zeal were devoted to the 
oause of peace. 

What was his reaction to this stubbornness of the nations 
against taking steps to save themselves and the world from 
the chaos which now is with us and which he foresaw? He 
did not retire into cynical disillusionment. He kept work- 
ing away until the very end to bring men of good will 
together; one of his finest achievements was the large part 
he had in drafting the American Declaration, which was 
later incorporated almost unchanged into the Moscow Pact. 

That he was active and practical, and not a stay-at-home 
theorist was shown by his inspection of Red Cross work at 
the actual battle-fronts in his tour of 1943, which took 
him to England, to North Africa and Sicily. 

Mr. Davis was a statesman the United States could well 
have used in the coming days of working out the peace. 
Please God, we and the other United Nations will find men 
of his caliber to do the arduous work. He would have ap- 
proached the task with optimism (he used to say that it 
was something, anyway, to have got the nations to sit down 
together even for a time) ; he would have served the nation 
and the world unbiased by mere political considerations (he 
supported Governor Smith in the campaign, but served 
President Hoover). He was, as President Roosevelt said in 
sending condolences, and as Secretary Hull echoed, a “world 
statesman.” 

The Republican Party has met and chosen its candidate; 
the Democrats will soon do the same. No matter who the 
candidates, it is imperative that prayers center around the 
hope that our Chief Executive during the crucial peace- 
steering will be a leader of Mr. Davis’ hard-working, opti- 
mistic international idealism, and that he will choose assis- 
tants and representatives as sincerely devoted as was Nor- 
man H. Davis to his country and to the cause of enduring 


peace. 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


SUPERLATIVE REVIEWS 


HAROLD C. GARDINER 


A METROPOLITAN paper’s review of Thomas Mann’s 
recent Joseph the Provider set me pondering a bit on the 
remarkable gifts of book reviewers in the matter of super- 
latives. Personally, I find that I am rather parsimonious 
with superlatives—after I have used “fine” and “splendid” 
or one or two others of similar rather neutral tone (I bar 
“outstanding”), I am about finished. 

Not so our fecund reviewers. A favorite trick, of course, 
is to indulge in a great deal of comparative literature, to 
state that the book in question will without doubt rank 
close to Tolstoy or Voltaire, that it is another Red Badge 
of Courage or a blood brother to Moby Dick. The eager 
reader, who probably knows little of Russian or French 
literature, or even of our American classics, feels that, oh 
boy, oh boy, here is the chance to keep up with the current 
output and to get the savor of other literatures—all for the 
price of one book. 

Wondering whether this fine frenzy of over-praise is a 
recent rash on book-reviewers, I took to browsing a bit. 
Back in 1933, I find, as an indication that the malady had 
been long an itch, there appeared a book that got some 
notices which said: “So powerful a novel that it would 
prove its author worthy of the Nobel prize if he had never 
written another line”; “the finest piece of imaginative liter- 
ature produced in America this century”; “I am personally 
of the impression that future generations will appraise this 
as the great American novel”; “the author belongs to that 
memorable tradition of letters which includes Euripides and 
Defoe and Swift, Charles Dickens and Moliére and Goethe 
and Tolstoy, and, of course, Mark Twain.” Whew! That, 
my friends, is quite an order. 

Well, and what was this super-duper novel? Will the 
name mean anything to you? It was Ann Vickers. The 
author? I won’t tell you—see if you can remember who 
wrote (according to the reviewers) the great American 
novel. 

Now, the recent review in the New York Times (June 
25) is characterized by the same intemperate use of super- 
latives. Without so much as an “in my opinion,” the re- 
viewer pedestals Mann as “the greatest contemporary master 
of narrative and the word.” Later, we hear that the book 
reminds us that ““God and man are mutually dependent upon 
each other in a common aspiration for development”; that 
God’s chastisements “become suspect in the light of His 
blessing, or arbitrary favoritism” (the surprised italics are 
all mine). 

The point is that either this is a very bad review or, in 
this regard, at least, Mr. Mann is by no means a great 
master of the word. If Mann has not those woolly obfusca- 
tions in the book, then the review is bad; if he is so be- 
muddled, then his own thought lacks clarity and his style 
betrays it and, despite all modern criticism that emphasizes 
the psychological, the psychiatric, the neurasthenic, the 
what-have-you “overtones” of an author, the first and in- 
dispensable and cardinal virtue of prose is to be clear. 

I fear that to a great extent Edgar Allan Poe unmasked 
the sycophantic nature of much of our American criticism 
and reviewing when he wrote his creed as a reviewer; he 
would, he said, yield 
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no point either to the vanity of the author, or to the 
assumptions of antique prejudice, or to the involute 
and anonymous cant of the Quarterlies or to the arro- 
gance of those organized cliques which, hanging like 
nightmares on American literature, manufacture, at 
the nod of our principal booksellers, a pseudo-public 
opinion by wholesale. 

That must be any reviewer’s creed, else American criticism 

sinks to the level of “‘you scratch my back and I'll scratch 


yours. 


BOY AND CARDINAL 


LEONARD McCARTHY 


HE had never been up so early before, and he was still pre- 
occupied with the dream while dressing. He dressed quickly 
because it was cold in his room, and quietly because he did 
not want to wake his brother. But these were the uncon- 
scious acts of him. The real part of him was with the dream. 
It still wasn’t clear to him, and he couldn’t quite get all of 
it; he would think he had it, and then it was gone like a 
tune he thought he had and then it went. 

The part he kept remembering as he dressed was about 
snow, all cold and white and dreaming snow, and there was 
a hemlock with branches bowed with it, and a hill, and 
another boy. But the face of the other boy was one of the 
things he couldn’t get. They shook the snow down on each 
other from the tree, and went running and shouting up the 
hill, and he said: “Tis a town to dream on,” and the other 
boy said: ““When men were all asleep the snow came flying.” 
He wished he could see the face of the other boy. He won- 
dered if he knew him and where he could be found. 

He had a six-o’clock Mass to serve, so he shook his head 
a little to clear it, and finished dressing. He went down the 
stairs very quietly, still a trifle cold, and went out into the 
morning. 

He was frightened at first. It seemed still night to him, 
it was so dark, and since he had never been up so early 
before, how could he tell? A small fine rain was falling, and 
it was foggy and damp. He walked softly and warily, the 
problem of the dream suddenly all forgotten and this fresh 
new wonder taking its place. The dead silence of the usual 
noisy street alarmed him, everything seemed to be asleep, 
everything he never knew slept before. He walked even 
more slowly and softly. Up over his head, the El structure 
was ghostly and made fine patterns of line above the rising 
fog. No train came over it. He was amazed at the silence, at 
the kind of beauty he had never seen before, when things 
are left entirely to themselves, with only the beholder want- 
ing. 

He put his hands into his pockets and suddenly began to. 
whistle. Then, because the sound seemed to him sacrilegious, 
he stopped. He looked around to see if there were anyone 
who had heard his breaking the lovely quiet. There was no 
one he could see. He was passing all the saloons now, ugly 
and deserted. There is a difference in the kinds of silence, he 
thought. And then suddenly, as he turned the corner, he 
saw them; the rows and rows of street lamps, still on, though 
it was morning. He stood before them, astonished. They 
were so beautiful, he thought, though he had never known 
what the word meant before. Like big, soft torches, not too. 
bright, not too friendly, but just right, he thought. Just 
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morning was near them. And out of the fog a huge police- 
man came. He looked at the boy a while. 

“What are you looking at?” he said. 

“The street lamps,” the boy said. “I never saw them be- 
fore so early. Aren’t they right?” he said. “For the morning, 
I mean? They’re better than the candles on the altar for 
Benediction; better even than when all the lights go out in 
church during Holy Week and only one is still going. Gee,” 
he said. “Gee.” 

But the policeman said nothing. Something inside of him 
if it could talk kept saying: What can we do for children 
hungering and rapt before beauty they never knew existed, 
because no one would tell them? What can any one do 
for a boy, up early in the morning for the first time, on 
his way to serve Mass, and beset on all sides with things he 
cannot understand but aches to know? And who shall tell 
him what is beyond this unaccustomed silence, beyond the 
lines of the El structure hitting the sky, and under the 
beauty of the lamp-lights row on row in the morning, burn- 
ing dreamily through the enveloping fog and fine rain fall- 
ing? 

“Yeah,” he said. “Yeah.” He patted the boy on the head 
and went on walking home. He felt rotten. He wanted to 
forget that young boy’s face, those terribly large eyes want- 
ing answers, “children’s faces looking up, holding wonder 
like a cup.” He gave a bottle lying on the sidewalk a sav- 
age kick, and when he heard the loud crash as it broke, he 
felt better. In an hour or so he would again be feeling quite 
normal. 

The boy moved on. He still went softly, still a trifle cold 
and awed, feeling happy because he had met the policeman. 
Then, when it was almost on top of him, he saw the cathe- 
dral. It was huge and grey and was swimming in the fog 
like a monster under the sea. “Oh,” he said. ““The Cardinal, 
the dead Cardinal. If the door is opem I can see the dead 
Cardinal.” 

He quickly ran up the steps and pushed the door. It was 
open. He stood at the back of the church, his heart thump- 
ing within him, staring through the greyness at the far end 
of the nave, the fog coming from his mouth like puffs of 
smoke. Right in the middle of the aisle before the altar, he 
could see the scarlet folds flowing to the floor. He walked 
toward it, slowly and full of wonder; the only two in 
church, a small boy and a dead Cardinal. 

When he came finally to the bier, he was struck dumb 
with its splendor. On the end of the casket facing him was 
the huge red hat, with its thirty glistening tassels. And the 
Cardinal had a white miter on his head and all his robes as 
if he were going to say Mass. He was wearing bright red 
shoes, and a red cassock, and on his bright red-gloved hand 
winked the Cardinal’s ring. He read in the paper that the 
ring would be buried with him and, without knowing why, 
he did not want the ring to be buried at all. He reached to 
touch it but, suddenly, the face of the boy throwing snow 
at him in the dream he couldn’t remember, the lamp-lights 
burning in the morning, the huge, kind policeman, and 
the dead Cardinal, oh the dead Cardinal, became too much 
for him. 

He made a quick genuflection, and almost ran out the 
door and once on the street he ran and ran, the tears splash- 
ing down his cheeks. And all he could see was the huge ring 
bright on the red-gloved hand deep under the earth in a cool 
crypt and, hanging high above, the great red hat, each of 
its thirty glistening tassels swinging so slightly in the wind. 


BOOKS 


DISCREET AND AMIABLE FLATTERY 


Tae Mrracie or America. By André Maurois. Har- 

per and Bros. $3.50 
WHY another history of the United States? There are many 
such books and several of them are first class. A Frenchman 
cannot be expected to add new facts, and M. Maurois does 
not claim to have done any original research. But the author 
suggests that the well known facts may be presented in a 
different way by a foreign friend, and with the objectivity 
and impartiality that only an outsider can achieve. Again 
the author feels that this history will be helpful to French 
readers, who will soon have to undertake the intricate and 
hazardous business of founding the Fourth Republic, and to 
American readers who will, perhaps, be curious to know 
what a distinguished foreign observer thinks of their great 
men and institutions. 

“It is no exaggeration to talk about an American miracle,” 
M. Maurois writes and explains: 

The growth of the United States has been mure 
rapid than that of any other human community. In a 
century and a half there has taken shape in North 
America a nation that is today one of the most powerful 
on earth and that has become an asylum for the op- 
pressed and afflicted of the entire world. . . . No doubt 
much misery and inequality still exists in America; no 
doubt American institutions remain imperfect; no doubt 
ambition and corruption play their role here as in every 
country. But an impartial judge must recognize that 
from 1787 to 1940 America has given its citizens more 
peace, stability and happiness than have the great 
nations of Europe. 

What of the future? M. Maurois contends that a govern- 
ment by public opinion cannot pursue a reasonable foreign 
policy unless public opinion is protected against those who 
have a selfish interest in perverting it. Freedom of speech, 
he remarks, is not freedom to lie. He is of the opinion that 
the rigid control that is exercised in time of war over the 
propaganda of foreign nations will be of no less necessity in 
time of peace. The reason for this censorship, he argues, is 
that between 1920 and 1940 the American people were in 
error because they had been misled, and their errors were 
one of the causes of the present war. 

It might be observed that all foreign nations have large 
and efficient propaganda bureaus. M. Maurois’ book is a very 
adroit form of propaganda in that it flatters us amiably, dis- 
creetly, and with that mellow urbanity which is characteris- 
tic of members of the French Academy. If what is left of 
Germany again becomes a republic after the war, as is likely, 
should its republican propaganda be banned in this country? 
Should Russian propaganda be severely censored? If we 
were misled by certain foreign Powers during the past two 
decades, governmental censorship is not the remedy. 

But it is difficult to quarrel with M. Maurois. The latter 
section of his book does not entirely live up to the promise 
of the earlier chapters. It would be difficult to defend the 
statement that the Pacific Coast attaches more importance 
than the Atlantic Coast to the war against Japan. There are 
other minor inaccuracies. Yet, on the whole, M. Maurois has 
presented our history in broad perspective, ably, competently 
and with discriminating regard for those Christian qualities 
which are the foundation-stones of government by the people. 

Joun J. O’Connor 


TEMPO OF A DREAM 


JosepH THE Proviper. By Thomas Mann. Alfred A. 

Knopf. $3. 
IT IS both perilous and churlish to register a dissent against 
a general critical judgment, but candor constrains one re- 
viewer to state that he does not regard the Joseph tetralogy 
as “the greatest creative work produced in the twentieth 
century”; nor does he agree with Henry Seidel Canby’s pro- 
nouncement that this present final volume is the finest of the 
series. Herr Mann is evidently not so sure on this latter 
point, either, for he ventures towards the end of his massive 
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epic: “I myself confess that I have found it more enjoyable 
to talk about the charming seventeen-year-old lad or even 
about the thirty-year-old man than about one hovering round 
fifty-five.” Certainly, the sweet winsomeness of the first two 
books is missing; only too often here does the grand degen- 
erated into the grandiose; and the characteristic Mann-pow- 
er flashes only occasionally, though the reservation must be 
made that the death, embalming and funeral procession of 
father Jacob show the old command over the magic and awe 
of dissolution that one has come to associate with Mann 
at his best. A certain almost decadent piquancy is added by 
the Egyptian morticians who deck out the patriarch in the 
gilded “foreign folly” of their land of death—a pleasant mor- 
tuary relish the author has inherited from Novalis and the 
German romantics. 

But the most serious accusation to be leveled against 
Joseph the Provider is that Dr. Mann has—mixed is too 
mild a term, and epic demands some latitude—jumbled his 
genres. The false archness of sundry auctorial asides and the 
third-rate Voltaire plus Anatole France of the Prelude in the 
Upper Circles do not jibe with the genuine elevation of the 


4 Jacob sequences. Dr. Mann’s admirers like to rank him 


among “that noble and restless company whom Dostoievsky 
called the ‘Godseekers,’” and he has some real claim to the 
title, surely, but perhaps more as God’s burgher playing at 
the literary Bohemian in slippered and meerschaumed ease 
than as the more intense God’s spy of Lear. His material 
gives him added license as a virtual pre-historical novelist, 
but one doesn’t have to wonder what Dr. Johnson would 
have said of Mann’s rationalization of dark Tamar’s darker 
lust for Onan, Er and Judah, which, reading tradition back- 
ward, he interprets as a conscious thrusting of her sinister 
person into the stream of history. The doctor would have 
bumbled: “Rubbish, my dear sir, transcendental rubbish!” 
Also, the musings on God which seem to postulate the fa- 
miliar Shavian symbiosis of Creator and created in a way 
that really precludes true separation—would read as more 
original, at least, if they weren’t older than Agamemnon. 
The author evidently expects his readers to enjoy his 
ritual adagio movement. “Yes,” he asks, “what is a year 
compared with this tale; and who would be miserly with 
time and patience on its account?” It has a stately beauty, 
certainly; the beauty of a slow pavane counterpointing the 
frozen rhythm of an ancient frieze; or of Israel’s camel cara- 
van against the desert sky, with old Jacob swaying on the 
high, rocking perch of his dromedary. It has the tempo of a 
dream, this far-off tale of Joseph and his brothers in Jacob 
—‘“come up out of long-ago time, his murderers because of 
dreams, led to him by dreams—and the whole past was like 
one dream.” CHarLes A. BRaDy 


COLLABORATION CAN SUCCEED 


Tue Leacue To Enrorce Peace. By Ruhl Bartlett. 

University of North Carolina Press. $2.50 
WENDELL WILLKIE’s insistence at Chicago on a for- 
eign-policy plank for international collaboration less open 
to later repudiation by isolationists was not prompted by idle 
fears. The Republican Party in the past has charted a course 
apparently in favor of an association of nations, only to deny 
after the election that such had been their meaning. 

The famous “Statement of the 31,” composed in 1920 by 
Elihu Root, was intended to persuade pro-League of Nations 
Republicans that Harding was really in favor of a league. 
Adroitly drawn up at the request of Will Hays, Chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, it created the im- 
pression that the issue was not the League or none, but a 
Wilson league or a Harding league. Harding, of course, 
after his election announced that “the League is not for us.’ 
This left the signers of the statement of the 31 to choose 
whether they were frauds or dupes. 

Five of the signers of this disingenuous document were 

rominent members of the executive committee of the 

ague to Enforce Peace. They were Herbert Hoover, A. 
Lawrence Lowell, Oscar Strauss, Henry W. Taft and 
George Wickersham. Together with ex-President William 
Howard Taft they had worked towards international col- 
laboration in a non-partisan organization easily the most 




















successful and influential this country has seen. The League 
was sponsored by a galaxy of public leaders and carried out 
its program with the benefit of financial, technical and offi- 
cial support which few organizations, it may safely be said, 
have enjoyed before or since. Organized in 1915, it advo- 
cated the idea that permanent peace could be made and kept 
only “by the superior power of superior numbers acting in 
unity for the common good,” and that the United States 
should take the lead in the creation of a world organization 
for the establishment of the peace. During the peak of its 
activity—during May and June, 1919—it had ten thousand 
officials in the various branch offices of the League, 50,000 
people were. enrolled as volunteer workers, and its list of 
available speakers reached 36,333 persons. Its mailing list 
contained the names of approximately 300,000 enrolled mem- 
bers. 12,000 addresses a day were being given by League 
speakers during May. 

The author of this book presents both the history and 
analysis of the sad facts of the defeat of the ultimate aims 
of the organization. He shows that as long as the group 
fought for a league or the League it met with phenomenal 
success. But the very moment that some of its prominent 
leaders ceased to support the Government, during the Presi- 
dential campaign, in the struggle for the League, and sup- 
ported reservations, the machinery of the organization 
greund to a stop. 

Chief among the wreckers, in the author’s view, was its 
President, William Howard Taft. Political tugs and pulls 
led the future Chief Justice to take positions and make state- 
ments which were completely at variance with principles he 
had so prominently pushed during the war years. Mr. Will- 
kie has sound historical grounds for his fears that a return 
of low political morality may nullify the professed good 
intentions of the Republican 1944 platform. 

Rogert A. GRAHAM 


Cuicaco. By Dorsha B. Hayes. Julian Messner. $2.75 


UNDER the editorship of Leo Lerman, a series of biographi- 
cal treatments of American cities has been projected, of 
which this volume is the second to see the light of day. Its 
author has been in contact with Chicago since childhood, and 
she has also drawn freely upon the contributions made by 
other students of Chicago’s history. She has written in a free 
and easy style, at times definitely reminiscent of Carl Sand- 
burg. No footnotes are given and but little statistical data; 
the book is definitely meant for the “average” reader, who, 
by all accounts, is something of an intellectual lightweight. 
Miss Hayes has given a well connected and, to this reviewer, 
an altogether fair and very interesting account of the city 
whose industrial area constitutes “the most important pro- 
ductive center in the world and whose basic industrfes form 
the very foundation of American economic life.” 

The explorations of Father Marquette in the Chicago area 
constitute the first part of the story; a complete account of 
the early traders and the Fort Dearborn massacre follows; 
Black Hawk and other chieftains stalk across the pages; the 
Chicago fire of 1871 is effectively described; a sympathetic 
note for the worker is struck in connection with the Hay- 
market riot, and the trial of the accused is rightly referred 
to as having been little more than lynch law; Altgeld, rather 
than Cleveland, emerges favorably from the Pullman Strike 
of 1894; the literary productions of Chicago-centered writers 
are given due emphasis; and the unfavorable phases of Chi- 
cago’s history, such as the race riot of 1919, are honestly out- 
lined. A suitable bibliography for the more serious reader is 
added. Thirty-six excellent illustrations by George McVicker 
catch the spirit of the text, and add considerably to the ap- 
pearance of the book. Paut KINIERY 


_ Dark Giass. By Joan Charles. Harper and Bros. 


$2. 
THE author of this first novel has portrayed the subtleties 
of life in clear, revealing prose. In a word or two she grips 
the awful intricacies of a scene and crystalizes them. This 
is the story of Ann, a sensitive girl who, after an unhappy 
marriage with a selfish, analytical Bohemian and an abortion 
which she undergoes against her better instinct, finds herself 
in a private sanitarium. Here she listens to the pat formulae 
of polite doctors, but she does not rally the energy to settle 
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Origen was the outstanding champion, we 
might perhaps say the founder, of the school of 
mystical or spiritual interpretation of Scripture. 
In almost every line of the Bible he saw a hidden 
meaning of spiritual significance. His learning 
was prodigious, his industry tireless, the product 
of his pen almost incredible in its vastness. Yet 
he had to withdraw from Alexandria and was 
censured by his own bishop. 
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her own problems. Then rather inexplicably she is transferred 
to a state institution, committed to it, in fact. In this place 
humanity is stripped bare, left naked and trembling to fend 
for itseli—to recover or go completely mad. Without a ves- 
tige of privacy, without the most trifling amenity, she is 
closed in among a group of varied and jangled minds. The 
grimness of the situation forces her to coordinate her emo- 
tional and mental being in order to prove that she is sane. 
She cannot give in to the most excusable weakness or she 
will be suspect. The author has with forceful and horrible 
accuracy portrayed this whole metamorphosis by a movie- 
camera-like flashback, an unrolling of the past that purges. 
The heroine recovers through a new-born interest in work, 
something divorced from herself and her emotions—medical 
research. She is incidentally helped greatly by a young doc- 
tor who gives her the confidence she needs. But it is her own 
realization that she must be sufficient within herself, her de- 
cision to try her own wings, that eventually redeems her. She 
is at last capable of resisting the dissection by others that 
once left her a discordant bunch of nerves. The author has 
a difficult theme in this novel. but there is a sureness in her 
work. It has rhythm, authenticity and insight. We should 
watch her future writing with interest. Joan C. Grace 


PRELUDE TO SILENCE. THE END OF THE GERMAN RE- 
puBLIc. By Arnold Brecht. Oxford University Press. $2. 
THERE is nothing at present as important as the prepara- 
tion of a just and lasting peace. It is something that cannot 
be forgotten even in the great joy of prospective victory. The 
peace is not going to just happen—it is something that must 
be prepared. Unfortunately, the great interest once manifest- 
ed in the problems of a lasting peace has given way to a 
more emotional concentrafion on our present interests. While 
we have not descended to the hysteria of 1917-18, public 
opinion no longer reflects the sincere clarity that charac- 
terized early efforts to form and inform the public on the 
world that is to result from the disintegration of pre-war 
Europe. Since Teheran, our peace thinking has been desul- 

tory indeed. 

Thus any book that arouses our interest again in our most 
important problem is very welcome. This is particularly 
true of Prelude to Silence, because the stress is in the direc- 
tion needed most at the present time. The opening theme of 
the book might be stated in this fashion: the German people 
are not of their nature autocratic. The author is at great 
pains to insist that Nazism did not inevitably spring from 
some natural instinct of the German people. Not dealing 
directly with the problem of how Nazism did arise (which 
has been treated often enough), the book is an explanation 
of the democratic fight against National Socialism, which 
has too often been neglected. 

The book is notable for two things. In the first place, 
there is a reasoned explanation of the reaction of the civil 
servant to the incoming Nazi regime. This section is inter- 
esting and well done. Secondly, the book makes the clear 
distinction between moral guilt and simple error. In a world 
which sees little difference between legality and morality, 
this is refreshing and gives the book added importance. Not 
all will agree with the author’s utter condemnation of pro- 
portional representation, but it is certainly one of the many 
problems that must be discussed in the resurrection of a 


peaceful Germany. It is a part of the work we have to do. 
Joseru R. Frese 


Tue Day Is Cominc. By William Cameron. The Mac- 

millan Co. $3 
THE AUTHOR of this novel is a mature working man 
who has earned his living in and around London since he 
was a boy of fourteen. He has worked for a tinsmith, in a 
color works, in a lumber-yard, and in a plate-glass studio ; 
he has also done clerical work in an office and been a bar- 
man in a “pub.” When he was still a very young man he 
became interested in Socialism. During his early twenties 
he began to work at stage designing, writing, and then 
somewhat later at designing for the movies. 

While The Day Is Coming is not autobiographical, the 
author’s own work experience and his thoughts about the 
relations between man, work and society are the stuff from 
which this serious novel was made. The story is about man’s 




















problems as a worker in an urban, competitive, capitalistic 
and industrial society. The author never forgets the dignity 
of good work and the worth of man. Much of the conflict 
in the novel comes from the fact that man has to work in 
such a way that he can with difficulty develop and keep his 
self-respect and dignity. The prophetic title of the book 
points to the day when the human worker can live as a 
rational and moral being for—while the creature man is, 
as man, rational and hence moral—man as a worker has 
been and is being de-rationalized and de-moralized by the de- 
mands of work and life controlled by the single goal of 
profit-making. 

Technically, as a novel, this story is not altogether satis- 
factory because there is too much in it and because some 
of the important themes are not sufficiently clear and sharp. 
It is, however, a book which those adults who like thoughtful 
fiction should find stimulating and worth reading. 

RutH Byrns 


HuMANITY: WHAT? WHENCE? WHITHER? By the 
Rev. W. E. Orchard, D.D. The Bruce Publishing Co. 


IN AN age of complicated social mechanism and wild social 
reform, it is good to stop and ask: What is man, anyway? 
This Father Orchard, an English convert writer, does in 
Humanity: What? Whence? Whither? After discussing false 
explanations of man, both ancient and modern, from scienti- 
fic, philosophical and religious viewpoints, the author shows 
that only the philosophia perennis is able to give an adequate 
explanation of human nature. 

The style is good, although greater clarity and precision 
might be expected in regard to the philosophical treatment. 
This book will be of interest to anyone who has read 
Chesterton’s Everlasting Man, Adler’s What Man Has Made 
of Man, or Carrel’s Man the Unknown. It is a good book, 
but not a great book. Neither may it be ranked on a par with 
any one of the three books just named. 

WeEssTER T. PATTERSON 


In WHat Torn Suir. By Evelyn Eaton. Harper and 

Bros. $2.50. 

TO THE reader of In What Torn Ship Corsica ceases (at 
least temporarily) to be a speck in the Mediterranean and 
claims attention as a valiant little nation struggling for free- 
dom; her leader in this struggle is Pascal Paoli, and the de- 
velopment of his character is so well interwoven with the 
plight of the island that it is difficult to say which is the 
protagonist of the novel. 

In 1755, when Paoli returned from exile aflame with the 
resolve to liberate his homeland, Corsica was a Genoese col- 
ony, a rebellious colony whose patriots stirred up small bands 
of peasants to harry the Genoese and make them as miser- 
able as possible. Paoli, as General of the island, elected by 
the Consulta, assumed the responsibility for organizing and 
directing concerted rebellion that would drive the Genoese 
forever from Corsica. By 1764 he had liberated all but five 
coastal towns; he had abolished the vendetta and banditry, 
established a university, encouraged the development of agri- 
culture and industry, and maintained a representative gov- 
ernment; he had devoted all his energies to achieving free- 
dom—until temporarily diverted by his love for Letizia 
Buonoparte (who was to become the mother of Napoleon) 
—and to being himself worthy of his people’s trust. 

In What Torn Ship is a tribute to one man’s valiant fight 
for freedom and to the island he loved. Some incidents make 
it unsuitable for the adolescent, but for the mature adult it 
is an interesting story with well authenticated historical 
background. Mary L. Dunn 
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THEATRE 


TEN LITTLE INDIANS. London has sent us a nice hot- 
weather gift in the form of a murder melodrama so spine- 
chilling that the Broadhurst Theatre, where it is shown, ought 
to be the coolest spot in New York. Certainly it promises to 
be one of the most popular, for Ten Little laikene, Agatha 
Christie’s spectacular success in London, is already showing 
every indication of duplicating its triumphs here, under the 
management of the Messrs. Shubert and Albert de Courville. 

Miss Christie, who is one of the best of England’s mystery- 
story writers, has proved that she can turn one of her best 
mystery novels into an equally good play, and that she can 
do it in the excellent English fashion, without unseemly 
rush. This is not suggesting that there is lack of action. 
There are eight murders in the play’s five scenes, most of 
which we are privileged to watch. The remaining victims, 
who do not die in the living-room—which is the play’s one 
set—do so just outside the windows, or in adjoining rooms 
from which we can hear their final shrieks and gurgles. 
There is another good touch which helps us to keep trace of 
the victims. On the living-room mantel, as effective orna- 
mentation, is a group of ten carved little Indians to illus- 
trate the familiar nursery rhyme. 

The play’s setting is the Kving-room of a house on an 
island off the English coast. Eight guests arrive, singly or 
in pairs, early in the first act, and discover that only a butler 
and a cook are there to receive them. From their conversa- 
tion we learn that their host has been delayed for reasons 
not itnmediately clear. It is further revealed that the guests 
are not only strangers to their host, but to one another. 

However, a voice from an unseen loud-speaker soon pours 
into the living-room where they are assembled. Their host, 
it explains, knows all about them and reveals his knowledge 
in detail. Each guest has been accused of a serious crime in 
the past, but hds escaped the penalty. ‘hey have not paid in 
the past, but the idea is conveyed that they will pay now. 
The island is in the grip of fog and storm. The one boat a 
day can not get to them. They are doomed prisoners there. 

I have just space to say that the acting is marvelous 
throughout, some of the best of it being done by our old 
favorite, Estelle Winwood, one of the victims. It is rather 
shocking, by the way, to see so many fine players leave the 
stage so suddenly. Young Anthony Kemble Cooper is the 
first to go, while Patrick O’Connor, Nicholas Joy, Harry 
Worth and Neil Fitzgerald soon follow him. Halliwell Hob- 
bes, a superb actor, is the last to die. By that time we are 
all so chilled by mystery and drama that we can hardly put 
on our wraps when the final curtain falls. 

Put this on your “must” list. ELIZABETH JORDAN 


FILMS 


HAIL THE CONQUERING HERO. Here is a sample of 
Preston Sturges’ work at his best. This tale of an honor- 
ably discharged Marine who allows himself to be persuaded 
into pretending that he is still in the service is hilariously 
funny some of the time but filled with emotion-stirring bits. 
Its author has turned out a completely disarming piece of 
make-believe and seasoned it with the most appealing kind 
of human interest. Eddie Bracken gives another one of his 
inimitable characterizations as the masquerading Marine 
who gets into a jam because six sentimental Guadalcanal 
heroes insist that the youth’s mother must not learn that her 
pride and joy has a medical discharge because of hay fever. 
Instead of a cozy, quiet homecoming, the supposed service- 
man is welcomed as a hero by the whole town, and soon is 
offered the job of Mayor. When the townsfolk get over- 
jubilant, our pseudo-hero reveals all, only to find that -he is 
a real hero after all. As the girl who becomes involved in 
the hectic tangle, Ella Raines is credibly romantic. William 
Demarest is outstanding as the tough but kindly top ser- 
geant. Paced at top speed and crammed full of amusing 
dialog, this will please adult cinemagoers. (Paramount) 


STEP LIVELY. A one-time Broadway offering, Room 
Service, has been dusted off and remodeled into a musical 
that provides Frank Sinatra’s latest vehicle. George Murphy 
is cast as a financially embarrassed producer who gets into 
very troubled waters with Adolph Menjou because of unpaid 
hotel bills, then sees his forlorn hopes of Eugene Pallette’s 
backing disappear only to have crooning playwright Sinatra 
save the day and the show. Gloria DeHaven furnishes the 
heart interest for the swoon king. Some pleasant ensemble 
numbers are woven into the piece. You may be hearing a lot 
of As Long as There’s Music and Where Does Love Begin, 
two of the best numbers in the picture, these days. Though 
the story is amusingly preposterous, the actors put it over 
amiably. Mature audiences will vote this satisfactory. (RKO) 


FORTY-EIGHT HOURS. Telling its story in an intimate, 
unpretentious style, this British offering records how one 
small hamlet, Bromley Green, deals with a detachment of 
German paratroopers who are the advance guard of an in- 
vasion attempt. Suspense mounts in the English countryside 
when it is discovered that the air-borne troops are not the 
Tommies they pretend to be, but a group of Nazis. The 
natives handle the situation with British calm. Basil Sydney 
is forceful and brutal as the commanding German officer, 
while Leslie Banks has the unpleasant role of a Fifth Col- 
umnist. All of the cast give memorable delineations and help 
to make the tale a most realistic one. Adults will find this 
satisfying. (United Artists) Mary SHERIDAN 


PARADE 


THE WORSHIP of bigness is one of the characteristics 
of the modern era. . . . This cult insinuates that if a thing is 
big it has to be good. . .. The man operating “in a big way” 
just must be superior to the fellow operating “in a small 
way.” ... Bigger and better, so runs the slogan—the Better 
being redundant. 


In supplying the various occurrences for last week’s parade 
of events, current history appeared to be concentrating on 
big things, as though it had fallen under the spell of the 
slogan—Bigger—and could not be wasting its time on so- 
called little things. . . . In Detroit, for example, a huge, hit- 
and-run house side-swiped an automobile and forced it on 
the sidewalk. When the autoist, arrested for reckless driv- 
ing, told the judge he had been crowded to the pavement by 
a passing house, the judge at first appeared unsympathetic. 
Later, however, evidence that a house being towed at con- 
siderable speed down the street had rammed the auto finally 
won the autoist acquittal. . . . In St. Joseph, Mo., the resi- 
dents woke up one morning to discover that their 110-foot 
steel bri had gone AWOL. It was hiding somewhere 
and could not be located. . . . Patrons of a New Jersey 
tavern thought they saw a heavy truck coming right through 
the front window. Although they did not feel too sure of 
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themselves, they did not wish to take any chances and van- 
ished through the back door. When they came around to 
the front, they found they had not been seeing things. The 
truck was inside the bar-room. 


In a district in Mexico, on Tuesday last, a towering moun- 
tain greeted the of the inhabitants, as it had for years. 
The next day, Wednesday, the eyes of the inhabitants no 
longer saw the mountain. During the night it had faded out, 
slipped into a subterranean river. . . . In Oklahoma, a family 
leaving fer an overnight outing observed that the household 
furniture was in place. Returning the next day, they per- 
ceived that the furniture was gone. During the night, bur- 
glars had moved a truck up to the door, stripped the house 
bare. . . . A New York inhabitant, upon awakening in the 
morning in his apartment, noticed an eight-foot: snake coiled 
around a large landscape painting hanging near his bed. 


The cult of bigness is concerned only with material bigness. 
. . . That an individual or a thing could be obscure and 
insignificant according to material standards and at the 
same time colossal according to spiritual standards—this 
the cult of bigness just cannot grasp. . . . The cult of bigness 
is as blind as a bat. Joun A. Toomey 

















CORRESPONDENCE 


VOICE OF THE TEMPTER 


Eprror: The New York Times in its issue of June 26, page 
4, carried an article captioned: “Wounded Attend Broadway 
Comedy.” And in a sub-caption: “All Showings of The 
Voice of the Turtle This Week to Be for Service Men.” 

The Catholic Theatre Movement officials placed this play 
in Class C, Wholly Objectionable. Your own reviewer 
(America, Dec. 25, ’43) writes: “The catch is the fact that 
our young hero and heroine enter into an unlimited love af- 
fair within thirty-six hours of their first meeting.” ; 

Why does the New York Defense Recreation Committee 
have to choose a condemned play in its effort to supply 
recreation for wounded men? Why wound men morally who 
are already wounded physically? Why weaken or kill their 
ideals of decent courtship and marriage? ne: oe 

Candy-covered mortal sin is still mortal sin, carrying its 
threat of death eternal for the eater. 

Priests, doctors, statesmen, judges constantly warn us 
of the evil influences working to paganize courtship, mar- 
riage and the family. And yet our wounded defenders are 
invited to attend, and expected to enjoy, a show that brazenly 
violates their God-given ideals. 


Jersey City R. P. 


INDUSTRY AND SURVIVAL 


Eprror: Last week Father R. C. Hartnett took exception to 
a statement of Rev. John Mao, quoted in the issue of June 
24, to the effect that China would have been destroyed had 
she been completely industrialized. As there is no law where- 
by capacity for defense is directly proportioned to the de- 
gree of industrialization, there is no way of defending or 
denying that statement with certainty. 

As a matter of fact, industrialization is but one of the 
factors involved in waging a successful war—a thing Father 
Hartnett tacitly admits—and defeat can readily come to the 
industrialized nation if the other factors be absent. The im- 
portance of the United States in the present conflict is con- 
sequent to her possessing natural resources, manpower and 
the will to fight, in addition to her developed industries. 

I suspect that the difference between Fathers Hartnett 
and Mao arises from a divergent understanding of the term 
complete industrialization. One merely envisages a society 
in which natural resources are exploited and converted into 
manufactured goods needed for modern living. The other ap- 
parently includes the evils which follow industrialization as 
we know it: concentrated living in congested cities, the 
growth of a proletariat with little family life, the substitu- 
tion of conveniences for culture, the breakdown of that 
sense of responsibility and initiative which accompanies 
personal ownership of productive property. . 

Supporters of rural living learn more from China than 
the fact that an agricultural society maintains its popula- 
tion level. They admit her industrial weakness, but see in 
her power of resistance a vindication of rural life as a source 
of national strength, moral and physical. new 

The rural-life movement has no quarrel with industry; 
in fact it looks to it for improved farm implements and an 
outlet for agricultural products. What it hopes to achieve is 
the development of family life on the land, the spread of 
land ownership among many rather than a few, the defense 
of the nation against the demoralizing effects of excessive 
urban living. Through decentralization of industry and bet- 
ter urban planning, it looks for more rural homes and part- 
time farming even for industrial workers. What it heartily 
dislikes is that type of industrialization which robs men of 
productive property, economic freedom and family life, and 
then wants to supplant owner-operated farms by huge com- 
mercial farms employing landless workers who must strug- 

le for a living wage. 
: China prtag he us for weapons, but if complete indus- 
trialization means the dethronement of ancient cultural tradi- 
tions by self-destructive tendencies which are found in cer- 
tain types of American industry, then she will have reason 
to wonder if she bought them too dearly. 

New York WitraM J. Grpsons, S.J. 


MIRACLE PROGRAM IN S§. A. 


Epritor: The appearance in the May 20 issue of Father 
William A. Donaghy’s article, Radio’s Miracle Program, 
emphasized again the opportunity which is ours to make 
use of the radio in bringing the Catholics of the Western 
Hemisphere closer together, and the necessity of counter- 
acting immediately the attempts of certain North-American 
Protestant groups to destroy the Catholic Faith in Latin 
America. 

Anyone familiar with what is going on in our neighbor- 
ing Republics realizes that the rush is on not only for the 
control of markets and of the air—especially commercial 
transportation and air travel—but for ideas and for souls. 
American Protestants are pouring millions of dollars into 
schools, hospitals, churches and various catechetical organi- 
zations. 

At the same time also missionaries by the thousands 
and in various guises are challenging a weakened Church 
in practically every country to the south of us. In some 
places whole villages are becoming Protestant. This is due 
chiefly to the absence of a resident priest, sometimes over 
as long a period as twenty-five or thirty years, and the 
simultaneous presence of an American missionary well fi- 
nanced from home and often fired with antagonism to 
Catholicism. 

Now comes the threat of the radio. Where Protestant 
missionaries do not go personally, their attacks upon the 
Church, interspersed with hymns and less objectionable 
material, penetrate into villages and homes which for gen- 
erations have been Catholic. It is a mistake to believe that 
the fewness of receiving sets among the poorer classes in 
Latin America preserves them from propaganda. The 
majority of villages have their common radio, often set 
up in a public square, where for hours, especially in the 
evening, programs of music and addresses are listened to 
by interested audiences. 

One of the most powerful transmitters in all Latin Ameri- 
ca belongs to Station HCJB, La Voz de los Andes—The 
Voice of the Andes—in Quito, Ecuador. Programs of the 
type mentioned above go out from this station all over 
America. The director is a minister who, until recently, was 
head of the local committee set up by the Office of the 
Coérdinator of Inter-American Affairs in Washington. It 
goes without saying that none of this is calculated to foster 
understanding and codperation between North and South 
America, especially in a country where the majority of its 
citizens are Catholic, who resent a foreigner, for some time 
in their eyes enjoying a quasi-official position, who would 
“convert” them to Christianity. 

From the standpoint of patriotism, as well as of religion, 
Catholic broadcasts should be inaugurated along the lines 
followed by the Jesuits of St. Louis University in their 
Sacred Heart Program. Father Eugene P. Murphy, S.J., 
informs me that two stations, one in Puerto Rico and one 
in Panama, are carrying his broadcasts. When programs 
such as these are multiplied, then may American Catholics 
feel that they are doing a service both to the Church and 
to the United States in Latin America. For the resentment 
which Protestant missionaries are arousing throughout Latin 
America is being extended in many instances to Americans 
in general, and to a certain extent to the United States 
Government. 

American Catholics can counteract this disturbing factor 
in inter-American relations by the radio particularly. They 
can give to Latin Americans something which they already 
love, but in a new form and from that country to the 
North of them in which they are becoming more and more 
interested. 

Josern B. Cove 


Kansas City, Mo. Director Inter-American Institute 


[EprtortaL Note: Some of our best and most thoughtful 
correspondents seem to be unduly timid about the publica- 
tion of their names and, at times, even of their letters. The 
Editor finds it very tantalising to have to withhold from 
publication letters which would be a real contribution to 
discussion of questions raised in AMERICA. ] 
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NEW 16 MM SOUND PROJECTORS 


NOW AVAILABLE TO 
SCHOOLS - CHURCHES - ORGANIZATIONS 


Visual Education Saves Hundreds of 
Hours of Instruction and Lectures 


There Is No Stronger Teaching Force Than 
SIGHT — SOUND — SEQUENCE 


Ask for our new 16-mm. Sound Film Catalog 


SUNRAY FILMS, INC. 


810 Film Building Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Cf. 0 2% - 0 
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BOHAN-DUNN, INC. 

MEN'S CLOTHING 
170 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
READY TO WEAR 
BLACK AND OXFORD GREY SUITS, TOPCOATS 
AND OVERCOATS. Also BLACK, Odd Trousers. 
Store Hours: 9 to 6— Thursday ‘til 8 P.M. 
GRamercy 5-4736 Entire Second Floor Cor. 22ad Street 

Mail Orders Solicited 








ERSION 
1,300 pages. 14 colored maps. Family record. 
$2.50 to $15.00. Send for circular AB343. 
33 Barclay St. C. WILDERMANN CO. New York 8, N.Y. 
THE DOUAY BIBLE HOUSE 











NOTICES 
RATES 6¢ PER WORD. 








JESUIT HOME MISSION—ONLY A CHAPEL now. | 
Help us to GROW. Small contributions are PRECIOUS | 


and WELCOME. Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 


Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





THE BISHOP’S GUESS WAS RIGHT when he appealed 
to all Catholic Americans named Charles to help build a 


Seminary in honor of their Patron in China: their con- | 


tributions are pouring in. Have you sent your Charles 
share? Father Charles Meeus, Procurator of the Chinese 
Jesuit, Bishop Simon Tsu, S.J., is at your service; please 


| 
| 


send him your dollars or bonds at Crusade Castle, Cin- | 


cinnati 26, Ohio. 





|] MALE NURSE—Orderly—Attendant available September | 
15th for institution or companion to sick or aged priests. | 


Religious background. Salary arranged ‘according to posi- | 


tion. Write: L. S. G. Box 5. ACOAXET, Mass. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST attending four churches alone needs | 


your prayers and gifts to build modest rectory. Won't you 
i Hartsville, South Carolina. 





TRISH Books, Beleek China, Linens, Cards, etc. 
Catalogue. Irish Industries 
(Near 65th St.), New York 21, N. Y. 


TAILOR. Your Clerical Tailor. H. DE MATTEI, 53 Park 
Place, New York 7, N. Y. (Formerly with John F. McAvoy, 
Inc.) Clerical Robes, Cassocks, Monsignori Outfits, Sisters 
Cloaks and Mantes. 








SHOES. “W: Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys too. 
A man’s store. of the are our steady customers— 
we welcome your patronage. 117 Church St, corner Murray 
St., New York, N. Y. 





Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington Ave. | 
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THE WORD 


THE GOSPEL within the Gospel would be a fairly accurate 
description of that long sermon of Our Lord’s from which 
the Gospel of the Seventh Sunday after Pentecost is taken. 
Saint Matthew devotes three whole chapters—the fifth, sixth 
and seventh—to quotations from the sermon and even then it 
is obvious that he is not giving it in its entirety. As it stands, 
however, it is Christ’s teaching at its best, simple, clear, bril- 
liant, uncompromising. Almost in modern digest form, it 
gives a quick, hard summary of Christ’s philosophy or the- 
ology of life, His rules for successful, happy human living. 
A family reading of these three chapters would be a fine 
preparation for the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass this Sunday 
morning. 

As we read, we cannot help noticing the finality of Christ’s 
simple phrases. There is no escape from them. He drives us 
relentlessly, step by step, into acceptance of His way of life. 
“Do men gather grapes from thorns or figs from thistles ?” 
We have to answer: “Of course not.” Then Christ drives on: 
“Even so, every good tree bears good fruit, but the bad tree 
bears bad fruit.” That is surely logical. It is clear, too, but 
Christ make it clearer still in an unforgettable phrase: “A 
good tree cannot bear bad fruit, nor can a bad tree bear good 
fruit.” (Matt. 7: 15-21). 

The danger of such simplicity is that it is so immediately 
obvious that it seems to call for no deep thought. It is so 
simple that we almost shrug it off, so simple that we do ac- 
tually shrug it off, so simple that we need the special help of 
the Holy Spirit to understand it practically. 

“A bad tree cannot bear good fruit.” That seems obvious 
enough. Is it? It may not be quite polite to say so, but the 
“bad” man is the man who deliberately refuses to obey God’s 
law in any department of human living, the man who by 
serious sin cuts himself off from the “True Vine” and for 
want of a good confession remains in that state of suspended 
spiritual animation. He may be a pleasant person, kind, 
courteous, charitable, a good worker, generous, charming, 
gay, but fogs all that a bad tree cannot bear good fruit. He is 
going through all the motions of living, but in reality he is 
dead spiritually. 

He may perform any number of seemingly fine deeds. He 
may even “prophesy in thy name, and cast out devils in thy 
name and work many miracles in thy name,” but “the bad tree 
bears bad fruit,” and that is all there is to it. No, there is one 
more sentence —“Depart from me, you workers of iniquity.” 

So that simple little sentence is not quite so obvious. It does 
call for a little bit of thought and self-questioning. From 
another phrase in the Gospel we can gather that the “good” 
man is “he who does the will of my Father in heaven.” Any 
other measure of human goodness is false. According to that 
measure, how about some of our commonest clichés? “He’s 
a good Catholic, only he doesrr’t go to church.” Only? “He 
has no religion at all, but he’s a better person than most of 
the people I know who are very religious.” Is he? Perhaps, 
if he is thoroughly and sincerely convinced in his heart that 
there is no God—but then the Scripture tells us he is a fool. 
“You wouldn’t call them pious people, but they are good 
parents.” Are they? Pious means faithful to God. “It’s a good 
school, but of course it doesn’t teach religion.” “The bad tree” 
says Christ, “bears bad fruit . . . nor can a bad tree bear 
good fruit.” 

Carry the thinking a bit farther. A good family is the 
family (and only the family) that follows God’s laws of 
marriage. The good educational system is the system that 
teaches God’s role in the world. The good industrial systeny 
is the one founded on God’s laws of justice and charity. The 
good State is the state that admits God’s dominion over 
national and international affairs. Any other family system, 
educational system, industrial system, or state is bad—and 
“the bad tree bears bad fruit.” 

It may be a long or a short time before we taste the rotten- 
ness of the fruit, but taste it we must, unless we can quickly 
learn that only what is good in God's sight is really good, 
and only the good can accomplish good. 

The real good that any of us accomplishes in life must 
have its source in goodness of heart, and goodness of heart 
is obedience to God. J. P. D. 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
conducted in cooperation with 
ST. VINCENT'S HOSPITAL, NEW YORK CITY 
offers courses leading to Diploma of Nursing and 
Bachelor of Science Degree with a major in Nursing 
Write for Bulletin A 


DIRECTOR OF NURSING 
COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 


> 





WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 
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College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, New York 
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TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON 


MARYMOUNT COLLEG New YORK 


to Religions of of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Accredited. Liberal 
Pre-Medical. 

Dramatics. 
Directed field trips in all depts. 
EXTENSIONS: 1027 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C.; Paris and Rome. Address secretary, 


MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY congess: Wilson b+ Tarrytown, n. Y. 
Fifth Aveaue and 84th Street, New York City : Reverend Mother 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
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‘ 

‘ 

4 

4 

Courses to A.B. and B.S. Liberal 
Arts, Science, Speech and Dramatics, Social Service, | 
Teacher Training, Commerce, Fine Arts, Public | 
School Art, Public School Music, Premedical, Nurs- 
ing, U.S. Cadet Nursing. College fully accredited } 
by State and by National Board. 
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IMMACULATA tion for Women. Sisters of 
JUNIOR Providence of St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods. Resident and Day Stu- 

dents. 2 year transfer course in 

COLLEGE Liberal Arts. Terminal courses 

in Home Crafts, Secretarial 

Washington, 0.C. Science, General, Fine Arts. 

SEMINARY—Fowur Year College Pre ory. 
Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 to 8. Address: The Secretary. 


An accredited Catholic Institu- 











Academy Mount Saint Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 


Founded 1847— Chartered by the Regeats 
A country school for girls twelve to eighteen 
years. Intensive College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Art, Music, Dramatics. 
Organized Athietics All sports la season 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 





Georgetown College Preparatory and 
isitation Con General Courses, Junior 
= ASHINGTON, D “ws College, Secretarial and 
tage ae Medical Secretary 
Fully Accredited Courses, Boarding and 

Junior ll ad H School 
ter Girls wi *% sicieadl Pensennse Day. Sports, Advantage 


of Country Life in the 
National Capital. 


145th Yea 
ADDRESS HEAD ‘MISTRESS 








College of Saint Elizabeth 


4 CATHOLIC Guage FOR WOMEN, on the approved list 
f the Association of American Universities. Cam 


—_— of 400 acres. 
Modere residence ‘halls. Standard courses in and sciences. 
Commerce, —— pre-medical, medical Cochastegy, teacher 
. music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 

Address Convent Station, New Jersey 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Edu- 
cation of Women Conducted by the School Sisters 


of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 
FOR INFORMATION ADD THE REGISTRAR 











| Society of the Holy Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association of 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Catholic College for Women conducted by the religious of the 


American Universities.On the Main Line P.R.R., 11 miles from Phila- 
delphia. Address Registrar for information. Telephone Bryn Mawr 4514. 





) Address: Registrar, 2935 Upton St., Northwest 








DUNBARTON COLLEGE OF HOLY CROSS | 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully Accredited. 
Conducted by The Sisters of the Holy Cross 

















ACADEMY Bahn y | 
OF SAINT JOSEPH acne 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND Complete courses in 
NEW YORK Art, Vocal and Instre- 


mente! Music, Com- 





BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS Horseback Rid 
Address: Directress 











PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 

PORTSMOUTH, RHODE ISLAND 
23 miles from Providence; 8 miles from N: 
ducted by American Monks of the English 
Congregation, assisted by Lay Masters. Curriculum, 
based on 14 centuries of Benedictine educational — 
tion, prepares for all and technical schools. Six 
Forms, comprising 7th and 8th grades, and four years 
of High School. Standard Preparatory Course; added 
opportunities in Mathematics and Physics. College 
Board Examinations. Every facility for Athletics. Sailing 
on Inland Waters of N. Bay. 225 Acres, in- 
cluding Farm operated by L Scholarships available. 

Summer High School Courses. 

Camp: Ages 10 to 17. 

For further information, apply io Headmaster 
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A Preview of New LONGMANS Books 


FALL 1944 








We Stood Alone 
by Dorothy Adams 


The intimate, moving story of an American girl who 
lived through Poland’s tragedy. Photographs $3.00 


SEPTEMBER 


No More Than 


Human by Maura Laverty 


Isn’t it. time you, too, joined the charmed. circle of 
Laverty enthusiasts? A Novel $2.50 


SEPTEMBER 


No Shadow of 


Turning by Katherine Burton 


The Life of James Kent Stone (Father Fidelis of the 

Cross, Passionist) by the author of “Sorrow Built a 

Bridge.” $2.50 
OCTOBER 


Where The Apple 
Reddens by Isabel C. Clarke 


A novel that gives an excellent picture of pre-war 

society in Rome and the Catholic aristocracy in 

England. $2.00 
OCTOBER 


THE BIOGRAPHY OFA 
Cathedral 


by Robert Gordon Anderson 


The Living Story of Man’s most beautiful creation, 
and the pageant that led to Notre Dame. 
Frontispiece $4.00 


OCTOBER 


Margaret Brent, 
Adventurer 
by Dorothy Fremont Grant 


An exciting historical novel of early Maryland by the 
author of ““What Other Answer?” $2.50 


SEPTEMBER 


Tar Heel Apostle 


by John C. Murrett, M.M. 


The life of one of the co-founders of America’s foreign 
missionary seminary at Maryknoll. $2.50 


AUGUST 23 


That Silver Fox 


Patrol by Neil Boyton, S.J. 


A story of Manhattan’s Troop 613 of Catholic Ameri- 
can Boy Scouts. Illustrated $2.00 


SEPTEMBER 
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